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ABSTRACT 

The institute provided an opportunity for 83 Bnglish 
as a Second Language (ESL) teachers to ^ '*actlce with an existing 
class of non-English speakers. Participants were divided into ssall 
groups, and each group vas assigned a saster teacher to supervise the 
entire three weeks of activities. Activities included: desonstratlon 
and discussion, curriculus planning and developaent, planning of 
units and lessons to be utilized in practlce*teaehing sessions, 
reviewing and evaluating video tapes of practlcus sessions, library 
research, and root preparation for practice teaching. The docusent 
lists participants, course requiresents, and selected resarks froi 
guest speakers. Also included are illustrative lesson plans prepared 
by participants and saster teachers, each organized according to 
content, techniques, saterials, and tise allotsent. Representative 
institute handouts include the following topics: classroos nethods in 
oral practice, contrasting structural patterns, guidelines to second 
language learning, principles of teaching adults, a self*evaluation 
fori, a guide to cultural inforsation, types of structural drill, the 
ESL experisental syllabus outline, illustrations, a teaching 
vocabulary, a checklist of sinisal coapetenclos, a selected 
bibliography, and an annotated resource guide. (MW) 
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People who cannot spoak art m^B, 
and people who cannot speak Fnglieh 
in an Ehglieh-speaklng ccnnnunitgr may also 
be considered to be mutes • 

People who are mutes suffer^ 
those who cannot speak English 
in an English-speaking eomnunity also suffer* 



The purpose of this booklet is to help those Machers who attented 
the Institute. We have attempted to bring together the work of the 
Institute so that each participant magr reflect upon last sunneris acti- 
vities and utilise the materials which th«7 helped to produce* 
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The Aduli and Continuing liiducation ^^esource Centers were eonoeived 
rive years ago by the Mew Jersey Bureau of Adult iuiueatlon. In an effort 
to strengthen teacher training for adults, the "Bureau" under the direction 
of Dr. Clyde Weinhold and Rocco Qambacorta asked the State Colleges of 
Qlassboro, Jersey City, Montdair, and Newark to open "Resource Centers," 

ihe College Rdsource Centers for Adult Education play a key role in 
helping to raise the educational level of New Jerseyis adult population. 
Their prlmaxy purpose is to provide assistance In the preparation of 
teachers of adult education as well as educational services to other 
personnel involved in adult education activities. More rpeciflcally, the 
College Ilesourca Centers for Adult Education provide the following services 

1. Making available to educational institutions, resource centers, 
community groups, and Interested personnel, a program for 
designated teachers to enhance and establish competency in 
teaching and counseling adults. 

2. Kaking available to educational institutions and oonmunity 
groups consultant services in adult education. 

3. Establishing a library and Information center for adult 
education both curricular and teacher-instructional. 

U. i^viewlnb, evaluating and develdplng curricular naterials 
for continuing edueatlon. 

5. Planning for college courses which would include adult 
education methods and materials to be offered at both 
the undergraduate and graduate levels, ^uoh courses to 
be designed to increase the competency of teachers of 
adults. 

6 Conducting special activities directed at improvement of 
resources and training of teachers who will be Involved 
in adult programs. 

7. Providing evaluative services relating to effectiveness 
of adult edueatlon programs. 

8. Conduetlng research programs. 



Prior to the avminor of 1910, the Adult £ducation Reaouroe Center of 
Jersey City State College approached Roeco Oambacorta who was then the 
Acting DLreotor of the Bureau, George Snow« the Director of the Office 
of Adult Baaic^iilducation, and Bruno Ciccariello the Assistant Director 
with a proposal to train some f orty*two teachers in English as a 3econd 
Language. Because a practieum experience was built into the plan which 
proposed to "tell how to do it/' ''show how to do lt|" and then provide 
an opportunity for the participants to actually "practice their 'learnings* 
with an existing class of non-English speakers^" the Bureau bought the idea. 

The concept of this workshop was so unique and so successful in 
aehlering its goals» plans to conduct a Regional Institute were encourai^ed. 
V/ith the help of Dr. Orace Kewell» Director of Adult Education for Region 
II of the office of Education and the Olasbboro State College Adult 
Education Resource Center the 1971 tamer Institute became a project for 
eighty-three ESL teachers. This proposal was sufanitted and approved 
under section 309 of the Adult Education Act. 

The participants received practice teaching experience in £SL 
elassesi with emphitsis on the audio»lingual approach. The classes used 
for the practieum experience were located at Memorial High School in 
vrest New York» New Jersey^ and Union Hill High School in Union Cityi 
l«ew Jersey. Both locations had a large enrollment of non-English speaking 
adulte. In addition^ both of the directors expressed willingness to 
cooperate with Institute policy. Mr. Arthur Von Schalscha of West New ^ork 
and ^^iss Louise DlBrito of Union City were the respective directors. 

The number of students in need of ESL Instruction continues to grow 
evexy year. Rtrthennore^ the adjustment of these students to a life 
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difftrtnt from their previous environnent Is hmpered by their inability 
to apeak English* For these reasons » the demand upon ABB prograns for 
ESL courses continues to grw rapidly* ABB teachers were suddenly placed 
into ESL courses with little if any preparation. 

Ihe English as a dscond Language Institute, was plannsd and conducted 
to alleviate this crucial problem* Die Institute utilised a balance of 
both theoxy and practice to train teachers for ESL instruction* In this 
way^ the Institute hoped to better adult education particularly in the 
field of teaching English as a Second U^nguage* 
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To Our Participants: 




the circle is the strongest plane object we have, tKarefore, - 
everything is encompassed within it. 



After the circle in strength, comes the triangle, and the lines 
drawn from the circumference to the center of the circle; form three 
triangles. Each triangle represents a part of the goals of the 
Institute. 

Triangle one is borrowed from the Boy Scouts of America - 
"Be Prepared". We hope that your stay with us will strengthen your 
ability to teach ESL. We will attempt to "prepare" you In some way 
"to do the Job". 

Triangle two says "Believe". Believe in what you are doing - be 
dedicated to the task of teaching ESL - and express an enthusiasm when 
you teach. 

The last triangle stands for "Understanding". Try to understand 
the problems facing your students - your affection towards them will make 
them more secure in your class. 

Last of all, we really didn't make triangles, because we inserted 
arcs at the base of each. Those arcs, along with the circumference, 
devote smiles. We sincerely want this Institute to be a happy one. 

The colors of the "Logo" are not representative. They Just happen , 
to be the only ones available, because there were three cans of 
paint in our closet. 



Joseph R. Tiscomia 
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The participants in the Institute were divided Into small groups con- 
sisting of from f lye to seven people* Each group was assigned to a master 
teacher to supervise its activities for the entire three weeks* Ihese 
small groups performed the following functions! 

1* Demonstration and discussion* 

2« Curriculum planning and developmenti and the 
preparation of teacher-made materials* 

3* Planning of units and lessons to be utilised 
in the practice-teaching sessions* 

U* Hevlewing video tapes of practicum sessions* 

5* Evaluating offectlveness of practice teaching 
on the basis of video tapes« and teacher and 
peer observations* 

6* Library research, 

7* Preparation of rocn environment for practice 
teaching* 

Large group sessions were used for presentations by experts in the 
ESL fidld on topics such as cultural sensitivity^ methods and teohnlquesf 
materials available and their use« utilisation of media^ etc* 

Some of the lectures^ demons trations^ discussions and practice teaching 
were video taped and used for Individual and/or group review* Selected 
educational films were also available to the participants* A libraiy was 
set up in a Msmorial High School olassrocn to expose participants to the 
most recent ESL materials* 
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Th0 following was a typical achedule of the Institute is activities t 

Large group sessions-selected speakers at 
Kemorlal High Schooli West New ^oxk, New Jersey. 

Small Oroups with master teachers at i'^morlal 
High School, 

Dinner and travel to practlcum sites* 

Final preparation for practice teaching* 

First week««observatlon of master teachers* 
Second and third weeks— actual practice teaching 
by participants* 

Critique In small groups with master teachers* 

Friday meetings were held fron 9t30 a*m* to 2t30 » v^o at «^ersey City 
State College* The schedule consisted of speakers and small group sessions 
for discussion and preparation of the following week is activities* iXirlng 
the fVlday sessions the institute staff also asked the participants to 
submit « written critique of the completed week is activities* 

Included in the Institute Is help provided on-the-job to the partici- 
pants by the staffs of the Jersey City and Olassboro Adult and Continuing 
Education Resource Oonters* The purpose is not only to provide help for 
the teachersi but to give feedback to the Centers for future training 
sessions* 




lt30 - 3 00 

300 - $ th$ 

$th$ - 7 too 
7?00 - 7O0 
7*30 - 9*10 

9tl0 - 9:30 
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B,S. Elementary ^education, Jersey City State Collefre 
M,A. + in Administration, New York University School 
of Education, Rutgers University, Stevens Institute 
of Technology 

Teacher and Administrator in Public richools of Northern 
New Jersey 

Teacher of Americanization classes for adults 
U.S. Army Instructor 

Associate Professor, Jersey City State College 
Director, Adult Education Resource Center, 
Jersey City State College 

B,S. Elementary Education, Glassboro State College 

M.A. .Reading Education, Glassboro State College 

Certification in Administration, Glassboro State College 

ABE Institute - SUNY at Albany, New York 

ABE and ESL Teacher, Director of Adult Education 

Teacher and Administrator, Glassboro Public Schools 
Director, Adult Education Resource Center, 
Glassboro State College 
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B.r>. Elementary Education, Duquesne T^niverslty 

W.A. Teaching English as a Second Lang^mge, Teachers 

College, Columbia University 

Elementary School Teacher, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Public Schools 

Peace Corps Teacher, Liberia, West Africa 
Instructor in Project 309 Learning Center in Newark, 
New Jersey 

Assistant Director, Adult Education Resource Center, 
Jersey City State College 

B,S. Secondary Education, Millersville , Pennsylvania 
State College 

M.A. Teaching English as a Second Language, New York 
University 

NDEA iTistitute - Teaching Disadvantaged Youth,, Glassboro 
State College 

NDEA Institute - Teaching English as a Second Language 
Regional Institute - Teaching Migrants,. Bider College 
Spanish Teacher, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Public 
Schools, Vineland, New Jersey Public Schools 

Assistant Director, Adult Education Resource Center, 

Glassboro State College 
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MRS. RITA BANKS has attended several universities and collages 
among which are the University of the City of New York, Columbia 
University, Cornell University and Montreal University. She has taught 
both on the high school and college level and Is presently Teacher- 
la-Charge of Welfare Education Program In New York City. 

MISS JEAN BODMAN received her bachelor's degree from the 
University of Colorado and her Masters from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. She has served as a teacher trainer at J.C.S.C., 
Newark State College, Falrlelgh Dickinson University, and the 
City University of New York. She Is presently employed by the City 
University of New York as an Instructor of ESL. 

MISS CAROLYN CLAPP received her M.A. In ESL from Columbia 
University Teachers College. She has taught both here and abroad 
In such places as Temple University, Columbia University, Queens 
College and at Doshlsha University In Japan. Miss Clapp Is 
presently teaching language and composition at Rutgers University 
In Camden, New Jersey. 

MRS. snSAN GIACOBONE received her B.A. from Hunter College and 
her M.A. from New York University and Is presently working on 
additional graduate studies at Hunter College. She has taught 
both on the hli;h school and college level. /Mrs. Glacobone has, 
during this time, developed an extensive curriculum for non- English 
speaking chllriren. 

MR. RICHARD HITT earned his baccalaureate degree from Montdalr 
State College and his Masters from Falrlelgh Dickinson University 
In Spanish and ESL on the high school level. He Is presently teaching 
ESL both day and evening to children and adults. 

MR. MICHAEL LANZANO received his B.A. degree from Hofstra College 
and a M.A. In English as a Second Language from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. His teaching and supervisory experiences 
Include EFL Secondary School, Mpwapwa, Tansanla; Grove School, 
Wllllmantle High School In Connecticut; Peace Corps Trainer, TEFL, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; and ESL teaching and 
supervisory positions In the New York area. 

MRS. DARLENE LARSON holds a M.A. In English as a Second 
Language from Teachers College, Columbia University. Her experiences 
Include teaching college In West Caamrooa as a Peace Corps Volunteer 
Teacher; American Language Program, Columbia University; English 
classes for U.N. wives through the United Nations Hospitality 
Committee; and presently as an Instructor of ESL at the American 
Language Institute of New York University* 
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MRS. REBECCA ROBERTS received a B.A. degree In Kumanltlee from 
the Unlveralty of Puerto Rico and la preaently working for a graduate 
degree at Teaehera College, Colunbla Unlveralty. Her profeaalonal 
experleneea In the field of ESL Include teaching and coordinating 
positions for VEP (Welfare Education Program), the Work Incentive 
Program, the Read Program In New York, and the Neighborhood 
Association of Puerto Rlcan Affairs In the Bronx, New York. 

MRS. PATTI ROTH , since receiving her B.A. degree from Queens 
College, New York, has been working for the City University of 
New York, first as an assistant teacher In the Regional Opportunity 
Program and then aa a full-time teacher. Presently working in this 
capacity, Mrs. Roth haa taught In many areaa of ESL, following 
the audlo-llngual approach. 

MR. PATRICK SCHIFANO has received a Professional Diploma In 
ESL from Teachers College , Columbia Unlveralty. He also holds a 
Masters degree In Reading from Jersey City State College. For the 
peat few years, he has served as a teacher, consultant and leader 
In the field of ESL for Montdalr State College, Roosevelt Hospital, 
the Bayonne Board of Education In addition to other college and 
Institutions In the metropolitan area. Mr. Schlfano has, for the 
last year, been employed by the West New York Board of Education 
teaching English aa a Second Language to adult a. 

MR. KEN SHEPPARD , having received a B.A. In Hlatory from 
Franklin and Marshall College, Pennsylvania, la presently completing 
hie work for a MtA. In ESL at Teechers College, Columbia Unlveralty. 
Hla many experiences Include teaching aa a member of the Peace 
Corpa In Addle Ababa, Ethiopia; conaultant on Black and Puerto 
Rlcan hlatory and Culture In New York City; ESL and History teacher In 
Puerto Rico and ESL ^teacher for the American Language Program, 
Columbia Unlversltyj, Brooklyn, New York. 

MISS BOSELYN SUMMERFIELD received her B.S. degree In a Spanlah 
major from the University of Minnesota. Her M.A. degree waa 
earned from New York Unlveralty. She la en ESL teacher In the 
New York City Public School System. Mies Summerfleld haa an 
extensive background tutoring the French and Spanlah languagea. 

MISS ANHABELLE TAKAHASHI received her B.Ed, degree In Englleh 
and Japanese from the University of Hawaii and her M.A. degree In 
ESL from Teaehera College, Columbia University. After teeehlng 
English, beginning Japanese and Social Studies In the Hawaiian 
Islanda for threi years, Mies Takahaahl became Fllght^Stewardesa for 
Pan American World Alrwaya. She again returned to teaching In 
Hawaii, and later In the Regional Opportunity Center of New York 
Community College, where she waa lflvol¥ed In the Adult Education 
program funded by Manpower. 
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MR, JAY WIS80T ractlvtd hit B.A* «nd M.A. dtgreM In English 
from FairXelgh Dickinson University, Ntw Jsrssy and his Professional 
Diploma from Teachers College, Colualbla University in ESL. Mr. Wissot's 
teaching experiences include tencher of English and ESL in the Hackensack 
and Union City, New Jersey Public Schools. He has also been director 
and coordinator of ESL Programs in Hackensack as well as Instructor 
of ESL Methodology at Fairlelgh Dickinson University. Mr. Wlssot has 
contributed ESL articles to many Journals among them the TESL Journal , 
the TESL Newsletter and the New Jersey Education Review. 
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Hp* Idao Salvitori 
17 Kidiaon Ava^ 
dlfteni) N.J. 07OU 
(201) 77W835 



Hto ThoMa H« naaaant 

89 Handlton Avae 

Nav Roohalla* N.Tr IO8OI 

(9II1) BB $j$(^yi 



Klaa Kathj Savaatano 
133-F Karlna Dro 
Bdlaon^ N.J» 08617 
(201) $72 1567 



Mwo Nkrlan S» iVaat 

$17 - 87th Stmt 
Ndrth Bargtiif N.J. O70l!i7 
(201) 



Np« John A. Soafidi 
208 - 18th Si. 
Uhioo C±tr, N«J« 07067 
(201) 666»7970 



Dtc Karia R* ftandaa 
5720 Binloa Ava* (b3 
nMrnacokan. N.Je 00109 
(609) 663*2937 



Hpao Lomlna Po SohlanauMi 
213 PlaaaiBt Avao 
BnglaiiDod, N.J. 07631 
(201) $67-9675; 



Htc Ihoaaa R* Ralaondi 
U$$ Fairfiaif AfVo 
FalrflflVt N.J. 07022 

(201) shs-hm 



Ifro David Le Sohlaaliigar 

109 W. $3rd St« 
BaaroaM« N.J. 07002 
(201) 623-0236 
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M&9I IteMM .SohMpp 

Itov Toik, K.T, lOOlli 
(212) 0m2.80^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



181 tmmf Read 

TcnlBMnt 1070$ 
(91U) 963-0931 



HP, Ttetlqr V. Sehrater 
603$ Blfd* Bait 
Maat Hew T«k, N.J. 07093 
(201) 869^ 



MLaa Qirtmmk SeiUa 
299 fhr/tmm km* 
Jaraty Oltgr* N.J. 0730$ 
(201) !(3$-7U97 



Nrao Salm Teppar 
20 WillUMibQm Oowt 
Bait Bnmaiiloky N«J« 06616 
(201) 23M6a 

Hp* RalTatort TNaibatta 
571 ilUbott Atao 
Ridgafiald. N«J« 076$7 
(201) 9U$-8627 



Nro Lola A. SaviUa 

3$18 32iid St. 

MUwaukaa, HliiaoiialB $32a 
6U$.7369 



Hto Hvl R« Sliaahan 
hi FalnottOi Rdo 
Waat ttowton* VImbo 02165 
(617) 332-93$S^ 



Mr* M Oe ?aga 
o/e Boaoii 100 
BWlaiata, tarte rlso 
He phena 

Npa. lUa^bttli B« VaaAH 
jpoo RiinyBBBa 
OlmlfliA* (Me Uil21 
(216) 38k>7U60 



Tflaa Elian J. Shultabarg 
376 Niraa Sto 
OaMlM^ H.J. 0810$ 
(609) 36$ U08$ 



lira* Sh&HM Slater 
]Ji0i-21 i:iba Plaee 
Haw TMk, H.T. 10142$ 
(212) 671^1:06 



OeUite No 7on Sdhalatiha 

123 TSriidtj Ot« 
Vnmm, H.J. 0762$ 
(201) 8ti$-6U66 

2$$ tiiat flUth ftto 
Haw York, H.T* 
(212) 877«$068 



}tp» Petrlflk Ua Smqt 
1B$7 8.V* Uth St« ^ 
maidf nuciOm 3313$ 
(30$) 61(2i>3327 



Mlaa Anna Zettl 
70$-29th Sto 
ObIob 01tgr» H«J« 07087 
(201) 867«^6 

Mm. Katteyn S« Ziifall 
302 Bottlrrard 
Mewtaia laipaa, H.J« 07(t6 
(201) 33U-31liU 
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A 

Rita Banks 

1. Barbara Kennedy 

2. Barbara Brenner 

3. Sr. Mary J. Baeri 

4. Yvonne Gonzalez 
5* Juan Vega 

6«- Edward Hush 

D 

Susan Glacobone 
1. Olive Kooi 
?, Sr. Joan Gavigan 

3. Diane Beronio 

4. Harry Downs 

5. Theresa Schnapp 



6 

Darlene Larson 
1« Marian Frast 

2. Ann Behenna 

3. Linda Cassidy 

4. Gloria Mlsikiewicz 
3. Stephen Italiano 
6. Mavy Italiano 



B 

Jean Bodwan 

1. George Butler 

2« Carmen Marin 

3. Dagoberto Marin 

4. Roy Giampiccolo 

5. Ida Hunter 

6. Judith Kupisioski 

7. Kathy S avast ano 

Dick Hitt 

1 . Thomas Raimondi 

2. B. Jonas Etienne 

3. Vicki Horn 
4« Lynne Boone 
3« Maria Flores 
6. Susie Castanon 
?• Sheila Slater 

H 

Becky Roberts 
1, Herbert Osteroff 
2« Leopold Castaman 

3. Doris Myers 

4. Mildred Jacobson 

5. Hazel Fitzgerald 



KST copy mUBU 

0 

Carolyn Clapp 

1. Pat Snay 

2. David Schlesinger 

3. Ellen Schultzberg 

4. Joan Orlic 

5. Anna Zotti 

6. Claude Doak 



F 

Michael Lanzano 

1. Timothy Snhroeder 

2. Lino Salvatori 

3. Mary Pesez 

4. Lorraine Schieneman 
3« Graceen Scilla 



■I 

Patti Roth 

1. Salvator Trombetta 

2. Luis Sevilla 
3* Eileen Katusa 

4. Marilyn McOillen 

5. Alphonso Reid 
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J 

Pat Schifano 




K 

Ken Sheppard 


L 

Roselyn Summerfield 


1. 


Irma Marshall 


1, 


Kleanor Jacobi 




A/ithonv Tarn I 


?. 


Maria Prendes 


2. 


Jacqueline Mendel 


0 


1 nomaS X X caS auu 


3. 


Donna Faduano 


3. 


Joan Baker 


3. 


Elizabeth Verlie 


4. 


Cecil Abrainovitz 


4. 


Mona Hinzler 


4. 


G'jrtrude Bell 


5. 


Elaino^ Terry 


5. 


Antonio Mesa 


5. 


Florence Gasparinl 


6. 


Pr. Ren^ Astruc 


6. 


Julia Willibrand 







M 

Ann TaVahashi 
1. Olga Horvath 
?. Lnafy Mejias 

3. Selrna Topper 

4. Bernlce McBurney 
5« Raymond Casillas 



N 

Jay Wlsact 
1 • Paul Sheehan 

2. Roberto Hernandez 

3. Sr. Margaret Hannon 

4. Ann Appleton 

5. Kathryn Zufall 

6. John Scafldl 
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. JOHN E. TISOORNIA ZORAXDA ORUZ 

The Institute Interna were two young people new to the 
field of Adult Education. The program served as a learning 
process for them in that they often engaged in Institute 
classroom activities as well as assisting with many admini- 
strative details. They were part of the planning and ex- 
ecution of the Institute and functioned mainly as liaison 
persons helping wherever needed by the staff members. 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING BDUCAIXON hKSOURCE CEWTBH 
JBRaKX CITY STAX'B COLLEOB 
BSL INSnXUTB - 1971 



1^ 9 R A K D U M 



TO I 



All ESL Institute I-artlclpanta ^Sl^ 

PROMi Kathryn Taschl^rB Assistant i AERC 

DATE I July 6« 1971 

SUBJECT 4 Grades and Assignnents 

All rr^rtlclpants who are attending this Institute for course 

-oS'tS; rolUJnVcTiterlae 

I, Attendance - You are «3cpeoted to be In attendance 
for All fourteen 'Jays of the Instltuteo 

2o irofesslonal Growth 

^^T. Active participation In discussion^ ' 

be Lesson preparation ^ ■ 

Co Teaching perfonnance 

i 

^0 Final Examination 

If you are not worklns for course credit^ you will still be 
expected^?© ^l^e Baxlnum effort In meeting the above .w-lterla. 

Bach participant will be given e;Pig» 'g^yl;l"g^C??Sll^ fctniflt« ^ 
L^n^S te Skills by Wllga K. Rivers and Ipalga^ JnVft W»fn 
hy^gSmpLi! and lAndfoJso Outslds reading assignments win ne made 
at the discretion of the Individual Kaster Teachers^ 

H»ii«ifAt» thm more effort you put forth, the more you will «oln 
fro« ^SriSStltSSe? TheiifS^rS ilst Of preliminary f.^«e ?f •^'^^^^^ 
im be .Tlven to you so that you ^l" ^,^«$t«f .fJJS^'"^ ^ 
lectures that will be given throughout the Institute o 

imente i 



Sentences" during the Institute, 
l.S, Always be dn tl»sl I I 

35 
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ADULT AND CONTINUING EOOGATION RESOURCE CENTER 
JERSEY CITY STATE COLLEGE 
ESL Institute - 1971 

ESL Teaoher-TralnlngL Institute 

Preliminary Aeslgnment, July 6, 1971 



Name Group 



Take a few minutes to think about this past year of teaohing in your adult 
ESL class. What do you consider to be the best lesson you have taught? In the 
next half hour, write as concisely as possibles 

a. Vlhat kind of lesson this was) 

b« Vlhy you consider it to be the best} 

c« As much infonnation as you can about your presentation* 
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mia m oonnNozNo DocAnoii mwm cbntbr 
JIRSBT cm sun oaum 

ni XMUttttt • 1971 
M3l TiMlMr-Training Inwtitttta 
Prtliniiiiiy Aaiif iMBtf July 6« 1971 



Qroup 



If you hm nevtr taught an adult BSL olaat bafOM. dtiorlba vhat you 
would do (uhat you would toach and how /ou would taach It) if you won aokod 
to take ovor an ISL olaaa for an ofoning. Xtaagint that this elcos is a group 
of beginners (thsy knew Tsiy little or no English) and that you do not speak 
their native languages. 
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^ ESL Teaoher-TvaintnG Xaotltute 

"^^ iiS^S**!!;?**^ Jf:^*! f ow X«nm«ice ikilla iQ the sequenoe of 

^SSiLSrJaf^HS? u*®* in t& audlo-Uncua method and the 
rationale for thla aocxuentlal order* 

^' th2 SSiS^fL^^i^S*.?*^ talldnc tine end at 

the seme tine eiq^d nt^judent roaponse tlnoo 

^* i2£..^?f"**2u !f'^** ? •i»«Xlne dlalQffue to teaoh ono partioular 

Briefly desorlbe the olaea vou are urltlne this fop — lAiat 
level la It? What did you teaoh Innediately before thla 
dlSocue! atruoture being taucpit^ and then nrlte tha 

k» Raad the followlne aooount of an B8L leaaont 

The leaaon has juat begun aa you (the obaerver) enter the 

^J^Jo9rd. She la asking the students to repeat tha words 
and define eaoh one. After eUeltlag uasatlsfaotorr MsnSnsea 
SSr^SLSi'^SJ^NSSS tV^"" frtcTSiem to take S fiTTSSb- 
for eaoh onSf and bring this assl0ament In the foUonlng evening. 

The students m then asked to ^pen their textbooks to a 

5lIf???*^*5»,i"SS?*®!5 *J^^2 ftpeaent Tenae, PoUowlng the 
outline In the book^ the toaoher demonstrates on the boardthe 
various fovna of the verb with the oorrespondlns pronowM. All 
forms are used In sentenoes «hl6h the students repeatrBxplaniU 
tlons are given in the atudantst native languagt for fur^r 
reinforeement* The teaoher then asks Individual students to sive 
sentenoes uslna ^ sinQiie Awseat Tense. After this/ the stS 

5Sf*i4?? K^.*?,!^ fSf.S«22*^«* ^ forWdh they 

must fill in the bloidcs with the oorreot form of the Pressnt 

Tense verb, Djartna the^ last ten minutes ofttieliSc^ 
students praotioa In unison a dialogue based on the Slipla 

^,VJM1? *!f«*L^.i*"«> in the same wayf if na. 

detail idiy. Zf what ohangea would you'sSks and 
poiSti? •wwpaSrto iUusti^ your idaasj 
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^ JSii^-j Slice ®i5>»ran 

•••the area of teaching Reading can be divided into three 
ma^n areas • • • 

First • Pre Heading Stage 
If a student's native reading/writing system is greatly 
different from English, this stage is particularly important. • • 

•••activities in visual discrimination, e^g^, letters such as p, 
q, b, d;m, w, and later lexical items such as'where" and "when" 
•••Aural discrimination. . •the ability of your students to hear 
and produce oral distinctions between sounds represented by p/b, 
t/d, etc^ • •laterality, i^e^, left to right movement and up and 
down movement of eyes^ • •letter and word recognition^ • • 

Second - The Mechanics of Reading 
•••into this area come all the tools we try to give students to 
learn how to decode the printed word^^^we teach consonants that* 
always have the same sounds ••next we teach the short vowels* •• 
then other consonant sounds that are not constant in their pro- 
nunciation, e^g^; /g/ of "gown" and "gym" •••then consonant com- 
,1^ binat ions— double consonant clusters 7pl/» /fr/, etc^^^then try 
consonant clusters^ • •some do not exist in the lahguage of some 
of our students^ • •then we pick up the other vowel sounds^^^ 

Third - Development of Comprehension 
•••such skills as inference, fabtu&l detail, main ideas •• •reading 
groups of words such as prepositional phrases instead of indivi- 
dual words^^^here students should become adept in using the 
dictionary. • •learning the alphabet in stage two is essential in 
using the dictionary in stage three. 

.••students need to know certain study skills to improve their 
reading. ..how to use title pages, guide words, etc,... 

.••reading aloud is not understanding the language^^^ 

•••there is nothing as tedious for students as to listen to a 
lot of other poor readers in the olass^.^it takes up their 
valuable time which can be better spent answering comprehension 
questions^ • •on the other hand, forthe teacher to read aloud to 
the class can be very useful to the student. •• 

•••the order of comprehension questions are 1) answering a yes/no 
question 2) answering a WH question (not whv or how) 3) answering 
a whi and how question 4) answering a quesTlon bjrTnference and 
5) answering a question requiring evaluation and/or judgments •• 

•••it's very, very wise to try to keep vocabulary quite limited 
in the beginning so that the students beoome much more adept at 
understanding the struotures and once the structures have been 
mastered then vocabulary can be inserted in these structures •• • 
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^#nj»^^ JBr. (Jliatte (Jon<ion 
^ *Q^eacljJna ^rcnuncaation** 



,,, there are four ills in any language-glistening, speaking, 
reading, and writing. . .this is one of the cardinal principles 
of foreign language teaching. . .always teach in this sequence... 

...begin with modeling the sentence or structure, then have 
students repeat it, then eventually show in written symbols, 
then teach them how to write it..,ydu relnforcr each previous 
skill with the next... 

...a habit is established with repetition. .. in learning a 
language we must acquire habits; habits in pronunciation means 
learning new sequences of sounds; in grammar It means~learning 
new word orders and new grammatical signals... 

...when you teach pronunciation, you first teach by general 
imitation (model three or four times)... 

...then cho-»^al repetition, then divide into groups, then 
individual... 

...you must hav^ Individual repetition because if you don't 
you'll leave your classroom thinking all your students are 
excellent. . .you can't hear the mistake in choral repetition... 
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...dictation is certainly one of the oldest methods employed 
in the teaching of writing and composition and it can be used 
effectively... 

...writing should reinforce the structural and lexical items 
which have been taught... 

...writing assignments have to be related to the structural 
and lexical items that have been taught... 

GUIDED WRITING ACTIVITIES (CONTROLLED COMPOSITIONS) 

...the student is not given a subject to write about but is given 
a model or paragraph and then asked to perform certain operations— 
perhaps substitution or transformations or additions— but he has 
something to work with... 

...what emerges is something almost totally different than the 
original model or paragraph... 

...the writing has been controlled. . .we have limited his writing 
activity. . .this is especially necessary on the beginning levels... 

...one of the advantages about controlled composition Is completing 
the writing assignment with a minimum of errors. . .there's a sense 
of accomplishment. . .the student gets back a paper that is not 
covered with red marks— at least it shouldn't be covered with red 
marks ... 

...the student has been forced to think as he performs theoe 
exercises and operations. . .he is actively involved. . .there is 
little chance of boredom. . .especially if the material is inter- 
esting... 

...dictation can be a controlled type of writing. . .sentences are 
first practiced orally in class... the sentences are dictated... 
the teacher may give the students exercises in which the student 
fills in a blank for a certain part of speech... the focus is only 
on one item at a time. . .lexical items... ' 

...there is value in copying a paragraph* . .indentation. . .writing 
new letter combinations and formations. . .capitalization. . .other 
forms of punctuation. . . 

...when you (the teacher) write these paragraphs l^e sure to do 
all the required operations yourself to make sure that it does 
reflect spoken English... 

,. .select topical material for your controlled paragraphs... 
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BIST COM AWIUBIE 



•• .what's a test?... any task that will render the kind of 
information we need... 

...you test to get information. The kind of test you give is 
determined by the kind of information you want to get back... 

...if you want to test to see if your students understand 
spoken English you better give them a test that requires no 
more than their understanding of English. ..don' t make your 
students read English to prove to you that they understand 
it. ..when it Is. spoken... 

...if you don't test, you cannot effectively teach. ..a good 
teaching program tests constantly even if its only a little 
two item quiz. Even if it is Just sound discrimination. But 
you're constantly feeding back information to yourself... 

...the informlition that a test gives you should get pumped 
back into the program... to make your teaching better... to 
improve the program . . . 

...you're preparing tests to determine how well your students 
have mastered the material and to discover individual and 
group weaknesses and to repair flaws in the program of 
instruction. . . 

..♦ideally teats should help you to teach better and not to 
record a bunch of A,. B, C's... 

CARDINAL RULE - TEST WHAT YOU TEACH! 

...the ideal test should have a one-to-one correspondence with 
what was taught both in terms of content and skills... 

REMEMBER 

...test for one item at a time... 
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• • •oontrastive analysis is a systematic comparison of the 
difference and similarities of two languages. • .this includes 
the sound system, the grammatical (structure) system, the 
vocabulary system, and the cultural system. 

• • •contrastive analysis can be very useful to you. From the 
language viewpoint, it will enable you to pinpoint the prob- 
lems your learners will have... 

...contrastive analysis enables you to diagnose difficulties, 
plan and prepare materials to take care of them; it will en- 
able you to look at a textbook and decide whether it is relevant 
to what you are teaching and it will promote a certain aware- 
ness of linguistic and cultural differences and similarities... 

...Spanish is truly phonetic speech; English is not. . .there are 
differences in pauses (timing) .. .between both languages... 

...a phoneme is simply a sound... it does not necessarily 
correspond to a letter... for example, in English we have five 
vowel letters but eleven vowel phonemes (sounds)... 

...some grammatical signals that differ are word order, function 
words, lexical word inflections, and melody... 

...in vocabulary teaching never give vocabulary lists or 
translations. . . 

...there is no such thing as an absolute meaning for any word... 
vocabulary should be tau^rht in context... 

...you wilT find that motivating the Spanish people toward 
earnlAg :moie money is not going to work very well... a Spanish 
person wants to ^ more not to have more... 

...as a teacher of ESL, it is your job to teach much of the 
culture as possible... 
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Jllu^tratilje lef^s^on^lnnsi 
participant 



NAME 



Participant 



flesr copy nnim 



CONTENT 



Structures: 
What day is it? 
It's (present day) # 
What month is it? 
It's (present month) 



Progressive tense (Present) 
What are you doing? 



I'm reading 
writing 
thinking 
etc* 
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jy^jB July 12, 1971 



TECHWIQIES 



MATEStlAIS 



TIME 



Teacher models questions 
and answers* 

Choral response of entir|i 
class • 

Partial response of 
rows or groups in class* 

Individual response 
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Names of days 
printed on colored 
flash cards 

Months printed on 
flash cards 

a large calendar 



30 Min< 



ittMB Participant ^^T COPY AVAIUBLE 



BATE Jwly 12, 1971 



CONTENT 



TECBWEQIBS 



A* Weather - 

Xa it hot? Yes I It Is. 

No, It Isn't. 
Is It ooldi ralningi snovrlngi 
etc. 

B« Structures! "I am** and "Iim not 

Are you Maria? YeS| I am* 
No, I'm not. 

Who are you? I «M • 



C. Colors 

Is It (color) ? Yes, it is. 

Mo, it*s not. 
What color is it? It's 



Teacher Modeling* 
Question & Answer Fcrmat 



Repetltiont 
Choral, partial & 
Individual. 



KATSnUIS 



Teacher 
Demonstration 



Color Cards 



TIME 



10 Mln« 



Teach the difference between "this" 
and "that." 



That is a (noun) 
Is that a 



What is that? That's a 

This is a . 

Is this a 



*? Yes, it is. 
No, it isn't. 



Repetitions 
Choral, partial & 
Individual. 

Backward build-up 

3ii^le Slot Substitution 
DrUl.. 



Realiat 

book, pen, etc. 

Pictures of a 
bus, car, plane, 
train, ship, 
truck, etc. 



1$ Min. 



? Yes, it is. 

No, it isn»t. 
What is this? That's a . 



Teach the plural fonns of known 
vooabulaxy items. 



They're (noun) 
Are they 



I? Xes, they are 
No, they aren' 



What are they? They're 



Repetition 
Substitution Drill 
Question Answer Fonnat 
Backward build-up 



Pictures of objecti 1$ Mliu 
having more than 
one objects of 
the words taught 
above. 
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CONTENT 



TBCIQICQD&S 



. NATGRUX3 



The verbs i eat8| re^da, watches 
(Simple Present tense) 

Build model sentences on picture 
series 

a) ^is is «^ohni he eats dinner 

at five o'clock. 

b) ^e reads a book at six o'clock. 

c) He watches television at seven 
o'clock. 



Ooee John eat^ diniwr At five o 'clocks 

Does he watch television at 7 

Does he read a book at 7 

Yes I He does. 
NOf he doesn't* 



Do you eat dinner at five o'clock7 

Do you read a book at 7 

etc. 

Yes I I do« 
No« I don't. 



Vf Mel sentences built 
around experience 



Question and Answer 
Format 

Repetition 
Choral 
Partial 
Individual 

Chain Drill 



f 



Pictures (from 
magazines ) 

flash Cards 



TIME 



25 Min* 



% 



(Introduction of three verbs of 
action with voiced and unvoiced 
endings) 
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ma Plirtioipant BEST m AVAIUBLE 



DATE 13i 1971 



CONTENT 



TiCHWCQOBS 



MATERIAIS 



Brief Introduction t 
Ifjr name Is 



What '8 your name? 



Structure I Going to 

I*m going to 

He's going to 

########«######-)^ # 
Pronunciation (Minimal Pairs) 

see - she 

sore - shore 

sew - shoir 

sell - shell 



Question and Answer 
^onaat 

Chain Drill 



«#########* 

Teacher rodeling and 
i^udent repetition in 
chorali partial^ and 
individual levels* 

Single Slot Substitution 
Drill 



Repetion in choral« 
partial, and individual 
practice for pronunciation 
and intonation practice* 
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Gestures 
Poacher Demonstration 



Teacher Demonstra- 
tion of walking, 
^liXngf driving* 



Write words on 
blackboard after 
sufficient 
aural-oral 
practice is 
achieved. 



5 Mln, 



# # # « 



7 Min« 



16 MLn. 
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NAME Participant ^^^^ AVAIL^E DATE JuOy 13, 1971 



CONTENT 



TECRNCQIRS 



TIKE 



Review Professions t 

Teacher, waiter, waltresa, 
nurse, policeman, housewife 

Are you a (profession) ? 



Yes, I am. 
No, I*m not. 



Modal: He's a 
She's 



Is he/she a 



Yes, ha/she Is. 
No, he/she ^'t. 



Introduce New Professions 

Doctor, student, s ecretary. 
Machine operator 



Introduce 

What time Is It? 



It's 



o'clock* 



ERIC 



Question it Answer Format Realla i 

different hats, 
brom, apron, 
etc* 



Single slot substitution 
drill. 
He's a 



Pronunciation drill /eh/ 

Question & Answer Format 

Substitution Drill 
(Qive students ploturei 
of different pro- 
fessions) 

Repetition 
Question & Answer Format 
Chain Drill 



10 Min. 



Realla > 
stethoscope, 
notebook, etc. 

Pictures I sewing 
machine « etc. 
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Clock with movable 
hands . 

Two pipe cleaner 
figures who carxy 
on initial dialogui 



1$ Min. 



10 Min. 



KAMB Participant BKT COW mmu 



DATE July 1$, 1971 



CONTENT 



Review of body parts* 
Structures t 

What the matter? 

I hurt my (body part) 



ERIC 



hand, toe^ arm, leg, 
etc* 



Structure : 

Can you clap your hands? 



Review 



my - your 
can - can ' t 



Cultural Content: 

clap * applaud 
whistle* compliment 
nod * agree 
shake head ■ disagree 
etc* 



TECHHtQOSS 



MATERIALS 



TIM 



Substitution Drill) 
Single sloti 

Role playing - Doctor 
and Patients 



Question-Answer Fomat 
Teacher Demonstration^ 



54 



48 



Realia: 
medicine 

Students role- 
playing. 



1$ Nin. 



Teacher & Student 



10 Min. 



NAMB Participant 



U/^XE July 1$, 1971 



CONTENT 



Song to the tune of "Frere Jacque" 
to bring in present progress ive 
forms of "coming" and ingoing,** which 
had been in the Review* 



HBCliNCQQES 



Are you coming? Are you coming? 
Yes, I am. Yes, I am. 
Coming to the party* 
Coming to the party* 
YeSf I am* Yes, I am* 

II 

Is he coming? Is he coming? 
Yesy he is* Yes, he Is* 
Coming to the party* 
Coming to the party* 
^esy he is* Yes, he is* 

III 

•'•s she going? Is she going? 

No, 8he*s not* No, she*s not. 

Ooing to the movies* 

Ooing to %he movies* 

No, she*s not* No, shs*s not* 



etc* 



ERIC 



Teacher models structure 

Class repeats in total 
and pai'tial* 

Individual repetition. 

Backward build-up* 



55 



i 49 



KATERIAIS 



Realiat 



TINFi 



cups, brownies 
cake and other 
party favors. 



20 Nin* 



% 



NAMB 



Participant 



OATS 



July 19, 1971 



CONTENT 



XAT&RUIS 



TXHB 



Teach words needed In the follow- 
ing dialogue 

waitress, waiter, customer, 
order, menu, hamburger, 
French fzles 

Teach structures needed in the 
following dialogue 

infinitive "to (verb) " 

I'd * I would (modal) 



Repetition 

whoral, partial* & 
individual. 



Teacher first models 
each sentence and adds 
another line and builds 
to complete the dialogue 

Backward build-up 

Student presentation 



Stick figure 
drawings on 
Flash cards & 
on blackboard 



Students presentation 
of dialogue in 
role-playing 
situation* 



30 Min. 



Pronunciation 

would, I'd, 
/w/ rounded lips 
/»/ voiced /s/ 



DIALOQUE 

Waitress t Would you like to see 
a menu? 

Customer t Yes, I'd like to see 
a menu* 

Waitress: Would you like to 

order now? 
Customers ^es, I id like to have 

a hamburger, French 

fries, and coffee* 
Waitress : Would you like to 

order desert? 
Customer: ^^o thatdc you, not 

today* 



ERIC 



SO 



SB 



HAMB Participant 



DATE July 19, 1971 



- 4. w«MrM^*«.|itiilE»«ti^».tif%i«im*«i«i*««ti.«Vf < 



CONTENT 



roCHNLQUES 



Indicative of "eat" with time. 

a) He eats breakfast at seven 
o'clock, 

b) He eats lunch at twelve o'clock 

c) He eats dinner at six o'clock. 

d) Does he eat breakfast at seven 
o'clock? 

Yes I he does. 



DIALOGUE (Recording) 

Juan* HI, how are you? 
'larla: Fine! And you?' 
Juant Very well. 
Maria t IVhere are you going? 
Juan: I'm going to the movies. 
Maria t What are you doing later? 
Juan: I'm going to a French 
restaurant* 



Teacher modals structure!. 

Students repeat 

total repetition 
partial repetition 
Individual repetltloh 



Question & Answer Format 



Repetition on several 
levels . 

Backward bulld-up 



Pictures 



TIME 



30 Mln. 



Cassette Tape 
Recorder 

Pictures 



57 




51 



mm 



Participant 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



July 20, 1971 



CONTENT 



TBCHNCQOBS 



NATSRIAIS 



ERIC 



Can and ean*t 
DIALOQUE 

Juanat Can your brother play 

basketball? 
Delia I No, he can't* 
J nana: Can )w ride a bike? 
Dsliai No, he can't* 
Juana: ban he shoot pool? 
Delia I No, he can't* 
Juana I What's the matter with 

your brother? 
Delia I He's only a year oldl 



Structural VHiat'a the matter? 

Vocabulazyx basketball, pool 

Uble, bike (bicycle) 

fbcpression: ''shoot pool" 



TIKE 



Teacher presents voca- 
bulaiy items and ex* 
pressions before beginins 
dialogue* 

Teacher model dialogue 
in entirety and then 
line by line* 

Choral response 
Partial response 
Individual response 

fiSiOkManl build-up 

Student-student 
presentation of dialogui 



52 



58 



Large Pictures 
showing! 

boys playing 
basketball 

people riding 
bikes 

men playing pool 



20 Min* 



mm 



Participant BEST COPY AVAILABLE date 22, 1971 



CONTENT 



TSCmi[QUI3S 



HAT£:RU13 



Vocabulary 

tired, hungry, hot, thirsty, cold, 
and sleepy. 



To help students learn the meaning 
and use of these words in both the 
affinnative and negative forms* 
Structures: 



I^m tired 
hungiy 
hot 
cold 
etc* 



1% not tired* 
hungry 
cold 
etc* 



ERIC 



TIME 



Teacher Damons t ration 

Teacher slumps into ohai 
feigning fatigue and 
stating} "I^m tired*" 

'^eacher reinforces by 
pointing to appropriate 
picture indicating - 
He*s tired. 

Teacher repeats structuri 
and directs choral and 
Individual repetition. 



^eaoher points to each 
picture modeling structuh« 
with a single substitutipn 
slot drill. 

Teacher models answer an|l 
aaks stimulus question 
eliciting appropriate 
response for each con- 
cept. 

Chain drill and cued 
response. 



S3 



59 



Stick figure draw- 
ings illustrating 
the following t 



fatigue 
hunger 
thirst 
being hot 
being cold 
sleepy 

Teacher demon- 
stration of the 
labove, also. 



25 Kin* 



NAMK . Bartiftlpnnt. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DATE July 22, 1971 



CONTENT 



TBCRNIlQUISS 



Teaoh students of ESL to pronounce 
and write the names of the four 
seasons of the United States and 
the tuelye months of the yeart 
Stress recognition of the seasonal 
months. 



ERIC 



)iiAT£I>UTJS 



teacher models twice 
Names of Seasons : 
Spring 
Summer 

Autumn (Fall) 
^nter 

Choral Repetition 

Individual '^petlwlon of 
names of four seasons 

^rect question and 
, Answer (e«g«) 

What season is it? 

It's Spring * 
etc* 

Follow the same for the 
twelve months. 



Picture Chart of 
the four seasons. 

Blackboard to write 
names of four sea- 
sons and twelve 
months • 

'lash Cards with 
names of the twelvi 
months • 



54 



60 



30 Nln. 



I, 

■7 



55 



ma Master Teacher , • flATB 7/6/71 
CONTENT TBCHNEQUBS . „ KATBRIAIS 


TIME 


Dialoaue 

Good morning. May I halp you 

Sure, I*m looking for a tahl 

We have a lovely tahle here. 

Reallv? What's it made of? 

It's made of pine. 

How much is it? 

Thirty dollars and ninty-five 
cents plus tax. 

Oh, that's too much. I'll 
think about it. 


Teacher models 

• Choral repetition 
, of each line 

> • 

Partial repetitioi 
Individual rep. 

Choral substitutioi 
Indiv. substitutioi 

BESTCC 


Hand puppets 

Students 

themselves 

Student 

presentation 

PY AVAILABLE 


30 Mift. 


Sturctures; "have to" 

What, did vou have to do this 
morning? 

Bid YOU have to get dressed ^ 
this morning? 

Yes, I did. 

No, I didn't. 


Quest ion- Answer 
Format 


none 


20 Min. 

f 


Free Conversation 

Students use structures they 
have already learned and 
relate to their own acti- 
vities. 

ERIC 


Teacher guides 
and assists when 
there is a break- 
down or other 
difficulties. 

63 

SG 


none 

■ r 


10 Min. 



NAME 



Master Teacher 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



dm 



COHTEWT 



TECHNCQQB3 



NAIGRUIS 



Contrast present -ing with 
general present 

He' s watching television. 

He usually watches televisior 
at nigntT 



TIHB 



Teacher models 

Student repetition 

yes/no questions 

Question-Answer 

Format 
WH Questions 



Pictures 



15 Min 



Comparatives 

How old is she? 
She's twenty-five. 
How old is he? 
He's seventy-five. 
Who's older — the man or 

the girl? 
The man is. 
Who's younger? 
The girl is. 

How tail is she? 
She's five feet, three 

inches tall. 
How tall is he? 
He's five feet, seven 

inches tall. 
Who's taller— the girl or 

the man? 

T he man is, 

Who's shorter- - tWgIrl~or 

the man? 
The girl is. 

How old are you? 
I'm thirty. 

Do you have any brothers? 
Yes, I have two. 
Are they younger or older? 
They're older. 

Pronunciation /a/ and /9/ 



Teacher models 

Student repetition 
choral 
partial 
individual 

yes/no questions 

WH Questions 



The /a/ phoneme is 
given the number 0, 
the /9/ phoneme is 
,,Siyen the nmber 1. 

After teracheT model j 
students give the 
number of the sound 



Stick figure 
sketch<ps on 
blackboard. 

Papers given 
to students 
after oral 
practice. 



35 Mln 



words written 
on blackboard 
after oral 
practice 



BEST COPY AVAILABLfc 



NAMB 



Master Teacher 



Um July 6, 1971 



suit 

What is it? 

Plurals I They're shoes. 

stockings 
pants 
sandals 
socks 

Vlhat are they? 



Pronunciation! Minimal pairs 



bet 
set 
pet 
met 
net 
wreck 



bat 

sat 

pat 

mat 

gnat 

wrack 



Dialogue i 
Mr. Grant I 



Excuse me> Mr. Williams. 
Who's that? 
Mr. Williams! That^s John Miller. 
.]fr« Oranti Is he a student? 
Mr. Williamst Yes, ho is. He*8 
in my English class. 
Mr. Qrantt Is he a good student? 
Mr. Williams I Yes, he is. He's 
a very good student. 



ERIC 



Same 



Write on blackboard. 
Drill chorally. Have 
students copy adding 
-thfr-aubj^ ot and v e rh > 



Model twice without stu- 
dents* having paper. 
Model once with paper. 
Choral repetition. 
Bead and look up. 
Individually copy dlalogile, 



$5 



58 



CONTENT 


ray* tut r ATiv?o 




Focus 1 The present tense of to be* 






Introduction: What*s your name? 

noz^ o ro you x rom « 
Where do you come 

X rom < 




students and 
Teacher 


Reviewi Clothing with "It's a ^ 






Stress the "t" sound. 

It's a dress, 
blouse 
belt 
shirt 


Teacher models each 
item 

Repetition ohorallyi 
individually, and 
question and answer 
drill 


Flash Cards 
and Pictures 
from magazines 



TIME 



Words on 
Blackboard 
after oral 
practice 



Teacher demon- 
stration and 
fltttdsnt preaentati 



1^ hrs. 



on 



««g (continued) BEST cow AVMUBLE July 6. 1971 


CONTENT 


TBCRNEQinSS 


. _umuja 


TIME, 


New Structure} to be 








I'm a teacher, 
woman 

a New Yorker 
a boy 
a girl 


Choral repetition 
Iniividual repetition 
Question & Answer 


Pictures and 
Flash cards 




Who are you? 








You're a student* 
teacher 
nurse 
doctor 
man 
woman 


Same 


Same 




- w Who am I? 








He's 

She's a Cuban* 

Colombian 

woman 

nurse 

student 

teacher 


• 


Teacher & Student 


1 


Who's he/she? 








We and they with plural nouns* 


Oral drills - then copy. 
Write long f cms as well 
as contractions* 
Include participants and 
guests in question and 
answer fomat* 


Same 

Blackboard 


• 


t 


Direct chain drill of 
above structures. 
Individual chain drill* 

66 

59 


• 




ERLC 

















4 

Master Teacher 



BEST COM MMWBIE 



OBJECTIVBS: 



July 6, 1971 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
9. 



To reinforce patterns of ld)entlflc8 Lon end some greetings. 

To reinforce form, funotloni and meaa^xng of: What's your name? My name is. 

What's this? It's . 

To practice pattern S4 XH-C^jti}. .; 
To introduce preposition On<« 
To 'concentrate on /a/ sounSr* 



Introductions (s&t) 

a. What's your name? 

b. My name is 



II« Centering on the student 
a. Where are you from? 
b« Are you a Cuban? 
c« Yes, I'm a Cuban. 

III. Relating about self 



Establish gestures 
Choral Response 
Halves 

Smaller Groups 
Individuals— Q- A, 
chain. 

Model 

Procedure as above 



15" 



15' 



« ""M,';'*;rr^-~4«"M^"/M^B /m4o« Model sentences buil^ 

a. My name is Mr./Mrs./Misa ^ „jj^ Garcia Family" 

b. My fir«t name is !niAY.oi * * ^ 

0. My last name is cnorai 



20" 



d. My family name is 



Halves 
) Smaller groups 

Individuals | 
1 Have each stuv5ent present 
I a sh ort-apeeo h about ht ^n- 
' self as above model. ' 



The Garcia Family 
AV Aid 



IV. Oral Skills-- concentrate 
on # 0 </a/) sound. 
Lead to on the table 



Model 
Choral 



Individual repetitioiji 



Allen & Allen ' 
i Phonological C)iart 



15" 



I 



V. Practice and reinforce 

a. He is John. 

b. Is he John? 

c. Yes, he is 

VI. Grocery Product 8 used for 
0-A period. 

(Review and reinforce 
What's this? 
It's . ) 



VII. 



ERIC 



As above 



! 10" 



I 



Have students question- Assorted grooe|*y 
each other. \ items 



A guided writing exercise. 
Reinforce and summarize 
(III) 



i 

Oral practice | Writing 
Assist as they wri'|e worksheet 10" 



67 



60 



HAMB Master Teacher BIEST COPY AVflH iim t DATE ,J^2L1l1?IL 



CONTENT 



Structures : Review 
This 



is flVlr.l 
(.Mrs J 

How do you do? 



Structures : 

What's this? 
What's that? 
Who's that 
Who's that man? 
Who's that lady? 



Review 



f He'sl 
(iShe'sJ 



a (profession) 



Is 



(he) 



a 



teacher 
doctor 
dentist 

"barber 
mechanio 

plumher 

nurse 

(profession) . 



Yes, ( she\ is. 

1 he / 
No, / 8he> is not. 
Ihe J 



Structures : 
Are you (full name) 
l8 (he\ (full name) ? 



4he} 



Yes, I am. 

Na« I'm not. 



ERIC 



Choral Repetition 
Partial Repetitior 
Individual 

Repetitior 

Chain Drill - 
Student to studen' 



Repetition-choral 
Partial, Individilal 



Substitution Dril 

Substitution Drii: 
Chain Drill - 
student to studeit 



Choral, Small Grou) 
and Individual 
Repetition 

Substitution Drill 
Chain Drill 



68 



61 



students 
Themsolves 



Teacher and 
Students 



Picture 
Cards 



Students 
Themselves 



?.0 



30 



?.0 



NAME 



Master Teacher 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



my 6, 1971 



CONTENT 



TBCRNEQinSS 



Dialogue 

How do you do? My name is" 

Mary Smith, 
How do you do, Mary, I'm 

Bob Jones, 

Would you^^sai^ your name 

(agaiij for me? 
It's Jones, Bob Jone 



ame 

s, J 



Are you from New Jersey? 
No, I'm not, I'm from New 
York. 



Structures: 

1) My name is (last), (firs 

(last) . 

2) Would you f say 

I pronounc 
^,^epeat 

name again for me? 



4) 



5) 



ERIC 



yoiT 




Trom New York? 
(city) 



(city) . 



MATSI^ZAIS 



Teacher Presentajbion 
Repetition Drill 



Student Presen- 
tation 



Question/Answer 
Format 



Chain Drill 



Substitution Drill 



Stick 
Figure 
Sketches 
on 

Blackboaid 



Students 
Themselves 



69 



62 



35 



40 



^ Master Teacher flVfllUBlE OAIE ^"^^ ^' "''^ 


CONTENT 


TEXSHHCQUES 


.^TSRIAIS 


TXWE 


Review: 

What's fahel doing? What did 

Jshe\do? 
\hej 

What diiaIyou)eat today? 
jhe 
(shej 

What willfyou\eat tomorrow? 

Ishe) 
(Same for drink) 


Total choral repe- 
tition 

Partial repetition 
Individual repetiti 

Question-Answer 
Format 

Substitution Drill 
Chain Drill 


stick figure 
drawings 

Appropriate 
Action 


?0 


What (are youYwriting? 
1 is shef 
Us he J 

What didfyoulwrite? 

hi 








\ne J 

What did/youl bring to school 
|she( 








4.^j^„A hej 
today? 

What willtyou*) bring tomorrow 


. 






- — ^^^^id 

tear(ing) - tore - will tear 
go - went - will go 


■ 






Review: 
Pronouns 

Structure :f I' mlreading a mag 
JYoutelzine, (newspap 
)He • s f 
tetc J 


I- Question-Answer 
sr ^ rormax 




10 


New 

container of milk 
a dozen eggs 
a loaf of bread 


Choral, Partial, 
Individual Repeti- 
tion 

70 


Stick figure 
drawings on 
blackboard 
Realia. 


10 


ERLC 


63 

1 .. « 


• 





NAM E Mftster Teacher (continued) DATE 
CONTENT TECHNIQU3 



July 6. 1971 

MATERIAL 



iTosent Dialogue 
"Going Shopping" 

STOREKEiSPER : Good morning, 
V.vr>» Williams. 

MRS. WILLI AM3: Good morning. 

ST0REK3^EPER : May I help you? 

MRS. WILLI am::: Yes, I need a 
container of mi 
a dozen eggs, a 
a loaf of bread 

STOREKEEPER: Here's the milk 
hero's the eggs 
here's the hrea 

MRS. WILLIAMS: How much is m 
bill? 

STOREKEEPER: That's $?.00 
please. 

MRS. WILLIAMS; Here's $5.00. 



Teacher Presontatlo 

Repetition Drills - 
student presentatlo 



k. 

d 



STOREKEEPER: Here's your I 
change . Thank 
you. 



buy - bought - will buy 
What did you buy last week? 

6 "fc C • 

What will you buy next week? 
etc. 

hold - held - will hold 
break - broke - will break 
give - gave - will give 



ERIC 



Question-Answer 
Form 



Demonstration 



.71 



64 



Written 
Dialogue 



none 



Realla 



NAME 



M;^ster Teacv^pr f r^iiftd ^ DATE July 6, 1?71 



CONTENT 



TECHNIQUE 



MATERIALS 



TIME 



Review 

can opener 
bottle open^ir 
egg beater 
pencil sharpener 
etc. 

Structure: What's this? 



It's a 

How can I 
With a 



Choral Repetition 
Partial Repetitioi 
Individual Repeti- 
tion 



Question-Anc'.wer b: 
students 



Visual AidM 
of vocabulary 



wear - wore - will wear 
I'm wearing a 



What fire you)w 
l3 she ( 

_Us_he_J___ 



ea-'liit'^ 



Denonstration 



none 



(clothes, jewVlry , etc. 
What did (yoi^ wevr .y v^l' tord^y? 
What will (you) vcar to- 



morrow: 



(tie, shirt, jacif^t, wrist- 
watch, shoes, sooVs, pants 
etc,) 



72 



ERIC 



65 



NAME 



Master Teicher 



DATE 



July 6. 1971 



BEST copy mUBU 



CONTENT 



TECHNIQUES 



MATERIALS 



Structure 

What's your name? 
My name is _____ 



X live in (city) 
Where do you live? 



It's a.(n) book . 

pen 
penci 1 
hlacV'^V'ar^ 
eraser 

What's this? 



Prepositiona 

in, on, over, uri!er 

It's in/on the 



■i.ir 

^--tc 



It's over/urder •'he (n) , 
Where's the .? 



Progressive Tenso 

I'm ( readir.gl. 
I writing! 
LerasingJ 

What are' you doing? 

Primary Colors 

What color is thv. (n) . 

rj)-iri 

etc. 



Telling Time 

It's o'clock. 

What time is it? 



ERIC 



Teacher model 
Ask random by 
individual 

Chain drill 
(including teacher) 
Individual responses 
Choral Drill- 
Questions and Answers 

Teacher model 
Choral Repetition 
Individual Repetitior 
Addition Drill 
Chain Drill 



Choral Response 

One student to dril! 
the others 



Teacher holds up 
real ob3«5cts and 
requires choral and 
individual repeti- 
tion 

Students pantomine 
action they are 
repeating 

Go around room 
touching colors on 
clothing and other 
objects in room 



Choral Repetition 
fPartial Repetitionl 
L men/women ^ 

Individual Repetitilon 



T3 



66 



students 



Realia 
and 

Student v'*^' 



Realia 



Realia 

book 

pen 

eraser 

chalk 

pencil 

Appropriate 
Actions 

Picture Cards 
Realia 



Visual-Ai'1 
Clock with 
Movable hands 



?0 



15 



10 



1^ 



10 



10 



DATE 



NAMB Master Teacher 



CONTENT ^^^^ AVAILABLE tbchniques 



TIME 



Review 

My name*s 

What's your name? 



Review Clothing 

It's a dross, 

blouse . coat 
shirt suit 

They're socks , 

stockings 
pajamas 
shoos 
sandals 



Structure: 

I'm wearing (a) (n) . 



Pronunciation 

Minimal Pairs Contra:. tine 



T 

pon 
ten 
men 
hem 



II 

pan 

tan 

man 

ham 



It*s afpenl, 
tpanj 

>Tanlis a color, 
iTenjis a number. 



Th«y ' re men 



'<f^' F a man. 



ERIC 



Choral Repetition 
Individual Repetitif)n 
Chain Drill 



Blackboard 



Substitution Drill 



Substitution Drill 
Chain Drill 



Teacher Models 
Sounds and points 
to corresponding 
word. 

Repetition Drill 



74 



67 



Plash Cards 



10 



Pictures 



?0 



Words written 15 
on blackboard 



NAME 



Master Teacher 



DATE 



July 7. 1971 



Bf Sr COPY 



CONTENT 



TECHNIQUES 



M/TERIALS 



TIME 



What do you know about him ? 

Man: What do you know abou 
Mr. Lanzano? 

Woman: I know he teacht?s 
English. 

Man: Yes, I know that, too 
What else do you know 
about him? 

Woman: Not very much. Ask 
him a question. 



1 or 

)[l'm a (n) . 



Structures : 
1) What do you dc for 

?)( 
3) 

4) What do you svhj? 

5) I see a (n) 

6) I see a (n) + prep- 
ositional phrase, 

7) I see a (n) i part, 
phrase. ~ 

Structures: (If time pormit 

Where do you live? 

T live on (name) street, 

T live on (name) street in 
(city). 



ERIC 



Repetition Drills 

1. Choral 

2. Partial 

3. Individual 



Teacher Demonstratic 



Student Presentatior 



nc? 



Question/Answer 
Format 

Use of WH Question 



Teacher Model 
Repetition Drill 
Chain Drill 



75 



68 



students 
Themselves 



?.5 



Realia In • 
Classroom 
and Pictures 



40 



15 



B£SI COW flVJUUBiE 



from^our (toa^re^&poin5ence 



erIc 69 



KST COPY mimu 



I wl0h to thank you ana your oxoollent staff for an 
•xtraordlnaplly flno Instltutt. All of you workod yary 
hard«*»and as a oonstqusnooi so did ws» 

1 can't tsll you how much I was hslpsd by obstrvlng 
you teaching the class. And I enjoyed the entire Institute. 

I know ny students are looking at ne and wondering 
about the metamorphasis* 

I want to thank you very nuoh for allowiug ne to oe a 
part of the M.H.h. Institute,,. the Institute was a success 
and you and Mr, Tisoomia should be very proud of the wonderful 
job the two of you did in Baking it turn out tnat way, 

1 want to thank you, Mr, Tisoomia, and the naster 
teaohers very nuoh for organising the Institute, It was ny 
first one but i dont see how it ooulu have been inproved,,, 
you'll never know Just how nuoh you've helped ne, 

,,,1'n grateful for everything espeoialiy your chaming 
personality,,, 

1 just want to thank vou and your Staff 'or aU your 
kindness to ne during ny three weeks at Jersey Uity ^J,^ 
enjoyed every ninute of ny stay and I assure you it was exactly 
what i had hoped, 

Vm sure they'll i Participant's school) be gratified with 
all I've learned fron the Inatitute, . v*^-. .•^ 

•fhank you so nuoh for naking it such a worthwhile ana 
enjoyable experience, 

I felt that the participants,,. learned a great deal and 
were aware of having learned. 

It was an invaluable esperienoe for ne prof eesionally J 
personally, 1 certainly gained nore fron "these three rough" 
weeks than I could have ever inagined. 

Specif ieally— the Institute, throughout, gave evidence of 

careful planning A organisation, and every "Ji*;** JtLlirLd'' 
a naxinun fulfilment with a great variety of techniques and 
atinttlations offered, , ^ 

I particularly enjoyed the Mini-ianfuage . 
•specially benef itid fron the. snail group sessions, J ^JjJ^^f^iy 
•n?oved J appreciated a superior naster teacher who was not only 
SoSJ2dgrtle» conscientious, but who was able to 
pSSienoed teaohers who had already tafo^» •<>;• JJS?* I*'^^- 
fessional suceess shars in our learning experiences. 
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...I expect to put the techniques into operation next 
September in our volunteer program for the people in this 
area* • • • 

...Thank you... for the memorable three weeks we spent 
together. . i 

...we had a wonderful master teacher, the best... 
I want to express my gratitude to you and the people 
involved in setting the institute. 

Thank you for letting ihe participate in the Institute. 
It was a beautiful experience and I learned a lot from it. 
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It was impossible to include every handout distributed to 
the participants of the Institute. The handouts included here, 
however, are representative of the type of information given to 
assist the participants. In addition, the handouts included 
here were felt to be some of the most useful in assisting the 
£SL teacher in his teaching task. 

So many handouts were given— not for reading during the* 
three brief weeks of the Institute— but rather for the assistance 
they will give when the participant returns to his home state 
and teaching assignment. Indeed, many participants had to mail 
this wealth of information by parcel post since it was too heavy 
to carry with them. 
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CLASSROCM METHODS IN ORAL PRACTICE* 
W« Freeman Waddell 



There are seme general procedures In oral practice which apply In 
tDQT kind of foreign-language study t 

Choral repetition should precede Individual recitations* Many pupils 
are a}ny about making the strak^e unfamiliar sounds required for pronundng 
a foreign language, or are afrfild of. making mistakes and being publicly 
corrected. When the entire class repeats a sentence In Imitation of the 
teacher or a phonograph record or a tape recording t the Individual pupil 
does not feel singled out for his failures* Another Important advantage 
in choral practice is that the piqpils do not hear bad pronunciations so 
clearly as when individual pupils recite; in choral performance, there is 
some balancing-out of individual mis takes , so that the total sound is not' 
so far from the teacher's model as ar^ one pupil is pronunciation would 
probably be* Especially in the earliest stages of foreign language study 
it is necessary to use choral imitation as the principal learnlng-and- 
practiee technique* 

Imitation of the teacher should precede any reading aloud of textbook 
materials in the foreign language. No writing or printing tells all the 
facts about the pronunciation of a sentence, and seme writing systems (like 
that of English^ for example) are so Inconsistent and incomplete that a 
pupil is almost certain to be misled if he tries to work from printing to 
pronunciation* If the oral-practice material is printed for the pupil's 
use in his textbook, it should only be used for review and study after 
Intensive oral practice in imitation of the teacher's or the record's or 
the tape's pronunciation) it should NEVER be assigned for the pupil to study 
In preparation for a class in which it is to be practiced* Only after 
several years of intensive practice to build up the foreign-language 
habits, and only after the pupils have learned how to use a reliable 
dictionary &s a guide to the pronunciation of individual unfamiliar words, 
it is safe to allow a pupil to read aloud from the printed page sentences 
which have not been previously learned a nd practiced in imitation of the 
teacher or record* And even in these quite advanced stages, reading aloud 
without previous learning by Imitation should be regarded as a device for 
testing, not for learning* A pupil can learn to read what he has pronunoed) 
but he cannot learn to pronunse from reading) language and writing are 
like reality and indistinct shadow* 

Oral practice must deal with the real language, not with abstractions 
or aftiflcialltles* Syllables are more real than separate sounds j words 



#From Teaching English , edited by Qeozve E* Wishon and Thomas J* O'Hara 
The American University in Cairo Press, 1966 
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are more real than syllables | phrases are more real than words; sentences 
are more real than phrases—except that In the real language} phrases often 
ARE sentences and sometimes words ARE sentences* Pupils should not be made 
to pronounce and practice anything which native speakers of the foreign 
language do not habitually pronounce in their daily-life vse of the language* 
This may be a short sentence, like "At two o'clock" or "Upstairs"' or "Of 
course not" or "But why?" or "George" or "Uh-huh" or "Coming?" or "No sugar, 
please." Those are ^al sentences in the sense that speakers of English 
habitually pronounce them in their everyday use of the English language* But 
there are no habitually-used sentences of the type "in"' or "the" or "-ly" or 
"chair" or "went"} and pupils should not waste their time in practicing such 
artificial abstractions of the English language* There are two decisive 
reasons why only real "utterances" shouldbe practiced and learnedt (1) Pro- 
nunciation habits involve the succession of sounds Just as much as the sounds 
themselves, and the ability to pronounce an isolated sound is not much more 
than a theatre trick unless It can also be pronounced at high speed and in 
various combinations with other sounds with which it occurs In nonnal speech 
in the foreign language* As an emergency procedure, thetsachbr may occasion- 
ally pronounce a syllable or a sound in isolation, to illustrate a difference 
between correct and Incorrect pronunciation; but this procedure is for the 
purpose of helping the pupils hear and perceive the difference. The pupil 
learns the pronunciation habits of the foreign language by practice, and that 
practice should be devoted to real speech* (2) It is only in real phrases and 
sentences that the pupil can practice the melody and rhythm end accent habits 
of the foreign language* Isolated syllables and sounds, a re not examples of 
speech, because they lack the melody-rhythm-accent features which are funda- 
mental parts of the foreign language pronunciation habits* Indeed, if any 
part of the pronunciation is to be practiced in isolation! it should b e the 
melody-rhythm-accent, not the vowels and consonants or syllables* For ex- 
ample, the sentence "How are you this morning?"' might be practiced for melody- 
rhythm-accent as "dlDUMti di dumti", with the "DUM" loudest in asoent and 
highest in melody, and the whole little song produced at the proper rapid 
speed* But this kind of "singing-practice"' should always/ be followed immed- 
iately with the real sentence} the singing is merely a preliminary to the 
real practice, which must involve all the pronuneiition of axeal sentence* 

As far as possible, the sentences to be practiced should be short 
enough so that the pupils can imitate themfi^ beginning to end* In the 
very first stages, the pupils can remember only very short sentences, even 
for the brief time between hearing the tsacher and repeating what they have 
heard* At the very beginning three or four syllable sentences are the limit 
of new material which can be remembered long enough for accurate imitation., 
Longer sentences can be composed of well-learned phrases and short sentences} 
but even new combinations of familiar material should not exceed a dozen 
syllables during the early stages} it is far more Important for the pupils to 
be accurate and self-confident than to half-hear and half-learn impressive- 
appearing sentences* If, for any practical reason, it seems necessary or de- 
sirable for the pupils to learn a rather long sentence, it is a good pro- 
cedure to break the sentence into natural units of meaning, and build up from 
the ENS of the sentence, not from the beginning* For example, it maybe use^ 
ful for the pupils to learn "Please speak a little more slowly"* In the early 
stages, this sentence is certainly too long to be retained in the pv^iX^s 
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memory at first hearing* The order of practice should be "slowly— more 
8lowly»a little more slowly— speak a little more slowly— please speak a 
little more slowly*" There are two reasons for this procedure of building 
up from the end of a long sentence: (1) As the piqpil practices longer and 
longer parts of the total sentence, he gets more and more practice on the 
last parts; he is always proceeding from the less-practiced to the more- 
practiced part, which increases his confidence. (2) In most languages (certain- 
ly in English), the melody of the end of the sentence Is most significant* 
When the pupil practices "slowly", he pronounces it as If it were a sentence- 
that is, with the melody of a sentence-end. Then he practices "more slowly"- 
and the word 'Islowly" still has the sentence-end melody it had when he first 
practiced it* And so on through the entire procedure: at all times the 
melody of "slowly" is a sentence-end melody, and the pupil is nev«r asked to 
change the melo(^ of a word or phrase as the sentence is being built up, and 
his pronunciation of each increasingly large part of the sentence always has ' 
the normal sentence-end melody* If a teacher is In ar^ doubt whether a sen- 
tence is too long for accurate Imitation at a first hearing, it is wise to 
resolve that doubt in favor of the buildup presentation: first pronounce t^ 
entire sentence once or twice andab normal speed without telling the pupils 
to try to imitate; then build up, from the end, by units of meaning* 

Formation of the foreign-language pronunciation habits reqjoires two 
factors which are not easy to reconcile: (1) The pupils must practice— many 
many times— each sentence until it is thoroughly and correctly learned* (2) . 
The pupils must listen Intently to the teacher and to themselves, and they 
must be aware of the meaning of what they are practicing. Often these two 
factors fight each other jpuplls tend to become bored and inattentive and 
careless after several repetitions of the sane sentence. The teacher's skill 
must insure the large amount of practice which is necessary and at the same 
time keep the pupils interested and alert, and avoid a merely mechanical 
repetition* 

The basic device is to avoid lingering too long on ar^ one sentence* 
I«t us assume that in a particular assignment there are fifteen sentences to 
be learned, and time enough for the pupils to pronounce three hundzied sentences* 
That means, of course, that each can be practiced twenty times* But it would be 
a great mistake to practice the first sentence twenty times, then the second 
sentence twenty times, and so on; long before the twentieth repetition of a par- 
ticular sentence, the pupils would have become bored and uninterested and would 
bfc> pronouncing it mechanically* It would be far better to go through the en- 
tit^ lesson of fifteen sentences, practicing each one five times, and moving to 
the next Sentence, ' then to go through the entire lesson again— this time practic- 
ing each sentence three or four times* Ihen take the sentences in a diffennt 
order from that of the textbook and practice each sentence three or four tines* 
Just before the end of the time allotted to practice on this group of sentences, 
go through the entire lesson, in the textbook order,' with at most two repetit- 
ions of each. 

Further, variety can be produced by different forms of pupil-response* 
The first time through a mv lesson, the entire class should Imitate in chorus* 
Later, the pupils in the front of the room imitate, while those in the back of 
the room listen; then the reverse* Another time through the lesson, the pupils 
on the right-hand side of the room imitate, then thosejon the left* Or the 
front row does the first three sentences, the second rcw the next three, and so 
on* If the lesson is in the form of a conversation between two people, the 
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rtght-hand half is speaker A and the left-hand half Is speaker B} then vice 
veratj the teacher should move physically to be In front of the Imitating 
half for each speech In the little drama, for the teacher's moving back and 
forth stimulates . the pupils to remain alert. 

In the Intermediate stages of language si.udy, when the pupils can 
safely be allowed to use a printed text of the sentences to be practiced, 
conversational sentences can be divided between the clasa and the teacher j 
the teacher is A and the pupils are B, then vice versa. After a lesson has 
been partially learned and the correct pronunciation has been practiced 
adequately, the remaining task Is to fix the sentences and their meanings. 
In the pupils' memories] at that stage the class can be divided Into t»6"hilve8 
to "converse" with each other following the printed text, while the teacher 
listens sensitively and after the "conversation" calls attention to mistakes he 
has noticed] then there Is Intensive practice on the troublesome sentences. 
Sometimes (especially for purposes of reviewing material studied in previous 
lessons) it is useful to assign pairs of students to go through a conversation 
simultaneously; the teacher wanders about the room listening to Various paira> 
sometimes correcting an individual student when an Important mistake is made* 
This "practice-in-pairs" is not only a device to avoid monotony; it gives the 
students practice in listening under unfavorable noise-conditions, which' Is^ a 
very real situation in practical life : people often -alk in crowded rooms with 
- competing conversation or on streets with traffic noises, or on film or radio 
with mechanical Interferences, or on the telephone with its imperfections. 

In the Intermediate and ad"«nced stages, after the foreign-language pro- 
nunciation habits are well established, it is safe to have individual pupil re- 
sponses during the reviewing practice. There are two pitfalls to be avoided 
in assigning individual responses: (1) the teacher must remember that while one 
student is practicing, the others are not ACTIVELY practicing: and unless each 
individual pupil is pronouncing almost perfectly, the others are hearing what 
is not^od for them to hear. (2) Unless the teacher is skillful in disguising 
the order in which individual pupils recite, the other pupils will spend more 
effort in guessing whether they will be called upon next than in thinking about 
the foreign-language sentences and their meanings. 

At all times, in oral practice, it is necessazy to make sure that the 
students are pz»otlcli« MEANINOFUL material, not mere vocal exercises* The 
vocal exercise is essential, but it is only a means to an end; and the end is 
the ^.cijmmunioation of meanings in the foreign languagf. It is all too easy for 
repetitions of speech-sounds to become a mere muscular performance: even in the 
pupil's native language, if he repeats a meaningful phrase or sentence fifty 
times it becomes a meaningless Jingle-jangle which scarcely, sounds human, let 
alone Intelleglble or civiliaed. . . The attrition of meaning from repeated 
utterance is much more rapid in a foreign language than in the native language 
and the teacher must foresee and prwent it* 

If the teacher has himself recently gone through the wholesale dtLscipline 
of learning to speak a foreign language, he will realize how difficult it is to 
remember BOTH what he learns to say (its meaning) AND how he learns to say it 

(its pronunciation)* If he has not recently studied an unfamiliar language, he 
must make a special effort to remind himself of the need to reinforce over and 
over again the connection between sense and sound in a new set of habits. 
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A standard classroom procedure In introducing new material or in re» 
viewing previously studied material is this t 

Teacher t ^le sentence in the pupils' native language^ in an ordinaxy 
conversational style* Brief pause* The sentence in the 
foreign language^ loud and clear* Brief pause* The foreign 
language sentence again* 

Pupils: The foreign-language sentence* 



Teacher: Dm foreign-language eentence* 
Pupils: The foreign-language sentence* 
T6acher t "Again" 
Pupils: The foreign-language* 

Teacher t The sentence in the pupils' native language; the foreign- 
language sentence* 

Pupils: The foreign-language sentence* 

In subsequent exercises « the association between the meaning and the 
sound needs to be maintained by the teacher* It is important that the pupils 
should learn the sentences by immediate Imitation^ not by a strained effort 
to remember* For their memory is all too likely to be in terms of their 
native-language habits j they need and should aluays have the sound of the 
foreign-language sentence^ just pronounced by the teacher^ as a model* Even 
after both the teacher and the pupils think a sentence has been learned^ some 
pupils will sometimes have lapses of memoryi at such times the pupils should 
not be allowed or forced to fumble about txying to remember the sentence j the 
teacher should quickly pronounce it for immediate imitation by the pupil* 
During the beginning and intermediate stages of language learning^ accuracy is 
more important than quantity, grammatical habits more important than vocabulaxy 
pronunciation habits more inQ)ortant then grammar* It is better for a pupil to 
be able to imitate accurately than to remember inaccurately! it is far better 
know fifty sentences perfectly than two hundred imperfectly* 

It will often seem to the teacher that the intensive and frequent re- 
petitions of a small number of sentences is boring and that little progress 
is being made because the total amount of material seems to be small* This 
impression is to be resisted. TTie pupils are less bored than the teacher 
during intensive exercises what seems perfectly simple to the teacher- is 
still strange and unfamiliar to the pupils* The proper way to avoid boredom, 
is by variety of procedures in practicing the material^ not by practicing 
too much material to be thoroughly learned* VOien the teacher is convinced 
that his pupils are truly over-saturated with practice of a particular 
lesson^ it is nearly always better to return to the review of an earlier 
lesson than to proceed too soon to new material* Learning the habits of a 
foreign language Involves half-learning^ partly-forgetting « relearnlngj 
frequent review practice helps ' o confirm new habits and builds up the pupils* 
confidence in their progress i for the old material always seems much simpler 
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than when it was first encountered and thus gives the pupils a measure of 
their progress in learning* 

Much depends upon the "classroom customs" which the teacher establishes at 
the beginning of foreign-language learning. He must insure full participation 
by all members of the class; they must all repeat in a clear firm voice at all 
times. Mumbling or muttering is a bad habit j pupils who do it are in some 
cases shy and afraid of making an observable mistake. It is the teacher's task 
to convince the students that making mistakes is natural in the early stages^ 
and is noll(.ng to be ashamed of, if the pupil is making a real effort to learn. 
The full| clear, firm voice in practice will not embarrass the individual pupil 
in choral work; and practice should be choral until the material is ro well 
learned that individual recitations are very nearly all accurate. The teacher 
sets the tone of classroom customs by himself pronouncing the sentences clearly 
and firmly. The pupils are to mimic as accurately as possible everything the 
tepcher does in speaking the foreign language: the sounds themselves , i.he 
speed of speechy the melody^ — even his gestures and the expression of his 
face. Facial expression involves the habits of lip-movement and Jaw-movement| 
which are important parts of speech-habits , and which differ from language 
to language. 

VRien the foreign language has quite different habits of melody-rhythm- 
accent from those of the pupils' native language^ it is expecially important 
that all practice should be at a normal apeed of speech. The teacher is 
tempted to "help" the pupils by pronouncing slowly and with an artiff.cial 
emphasis on some words or syllables which are difficult for the pupils. This 
is a false kindness » which harms rather than helps the pv^iis. On3.y in rare 
emergencies is it safe for the teacher to use an artificially slov speed or 
an artificial emphasis to let the pupils hear some sound or syllable which 
is troublesome. And in such an emergency the teacher must very clearly 
label the artificiality: "Listen carefully while I pronounce it very slowly," 
Then, before the pupils are instructed to repeat^ the teacher much repeat 
the sentence or phrase at normal speed andidth normal rhythm and accent 
several times, to be sure that the normal , not the artificial, pronunciation 
is the one which the pupils mimic. If a sentence is too long f^r accurate 
remembering I the "build-up-from-the-end" procedure should be used, not an 
artificial slow-down procedure. A long sentence may be bioken up into its 
natural meaning-units, and the pausea between these units may be made some- 
what longer than normal, but the units themselves must be heard and mimicked 
and practiced at normal speaking speed. 

If a textbook is being used, with lessons specially prepared for the 
mimicry-learning of sentences for oral practice, the teacher Is spared the task 
of making his own lessons. Whatever the inqjerfections of the textbook, it is 
better than nothing. The pupils will probably tempt the teacher to go beyond 
the material of the lessons j they will ask him "What is the word for X?" or 
"Isn't there another way to say that?" or "Teach us how to say X." And 
sometimes the teacher himself may be tempted to replace an expression in the 
textbook with a somewhat difi'erent expression which seems familiar or more 
natural to him. And sometimes a natural human vanity tempts a teacher— 
especially a young teacher»to impress the pupils with his knowledge by 
finding fault with the textbook and "correcting" or "improving" it. Such 
temptations should be resisted. Even if the textbook gives a somewhat 
stiff or unidiomatic sentence to be learned, that defect is less serious 
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than the harm done by confusing the pupils with "corrections" or "improvements." 
I^* the model sentence is truly unidiomatic or unnatural^ it will gradually 
fade from the pupil's memory, for it will not be reinforced by his later use 
of the language. Confusion and uncertainty and lack of confidence in the 
textbook are much more harmful than an occasional sentence which for some y, 
reason seems unnatural to the teacher* 

To the frequent question "Isn't there another wqr to say that?" the 
proper answer is usually "Yes; we'll learn that a little later* For today, 
we'll learn this way to say It." 

In shorty the purpose of oral practice in the early stages of foreign- 
language learning Is to build up habits In the pupils and give the pupil a 
store of perfozmances (sentences) upon which he can rely as examples of the 
pronunciation and e-^*ammatical habits of the foreign language .... To 
establish those fundamental habits of pronunciation And grammatical structure 
so that they have become unconscious and natural^ and ready ts a foundation 
for the vocabulary to be learned in later study^ is an important and none- 
too-easy task. 
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CONTRASTING STF.UCTURE PATTERNS 



English 



Spanish 



The use of not w/verb forms : 
*'Mary Is not^ here." 

The use of £ for most plural nouns: 
"boy£, pencil^." (-z) 



The use of s in our simple present: 
"The boy eats." (-s) 



Negatives with do, does , did : 
"He did not"lb to school." 



English adjectives usually precede the 
noun: "The red dress." 



Nonagreement of adjectives with nominal 
in either number or gender: 
"The big rooms." 



Adverbs of time appear only at beginning 
or end of sentence, usually at the end: 
"I saw your brother yesterday." 



The ed[ past ending for regular verbs : 
"wanted" 



Using the gerund: 

"I am ready for reading." 



Usually replaced by no: 
"Mary is no hereT"" 

A silent £ is more usual in the Caribbean 
countries. The tendency is therefore to 
say: "My two girl are big." 



Verbs fully inflected. Learning our 
comparatively uninflected English, the 
student tends to drop even the Inflections 
which persist, to say: 
"The boy eat." 



No auxiliaries exist, lendency to day: 
"He no go /went to school." 



Adjectives usually follow the noun: 
"The dress red." 



Agreement of adjective. Tendency is to 
say: "The rooms bigs." 



Tendency is to place adverbs of time at 
beginning of sentence only: 

"Yesterday, T saw your brother." 



Because of confusion caused by going from 
a fully inflected language to a compar- 
atively uninflected one, the tendency is 
to say: "The baby want milk yesterday*" 



Gerund replaced by the infinitive, 
tendency is to say: 

"I am ready for to read." 
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English 



Spanish 



Going to to express future time : 
"I am going to sing." 



The auxiliary will in our future: 
"I will see you later." 



The use of it to start a sentence: 
"It is Tuesday." 



Comparison of most adjectives with er 
and est: "tall, taller, tallest." 

Adverbs of manner usually precede 
expressions of place: 

"He works very hard in the English 
class." 



Use of to be to express age : 
"I'm twenty years old." 



Use of to be to express hunger, thirst, 
etc.: "I am thirsty." 



Our negative imperative: "Don't run I" 



Questions with do, does , did: 
"Does this man work?" 



Inversion of subject and verb fw 
questions: "Is the boy here?" 



Use of continuous present: 
"I am working now." 



Verbs in indirect discourse— 'the same 
tense in each clause: 

"He said that ha was sick." 



Tendency to substitute the simple present: 
" I go to sing." 



Tendency is to carry over the inflection 
and to say: "I see you later." 



Tendency is to make the ethnic omission 
of it and to say: "Is Tuesday." 



Spanish uses only more or most . Tendency 
is to say: "more big, most big." 



Same as English. 



"To have" is used: "I have twenty years." 



To have Is the more common usage. To be 
expresses an extreme: 

"I am hungry" means "I am famished." 



Replaced by no: "No run I" 



No auxiliaries exist. Persistent tendency 
is therefore to say: 

"This man works?" or "Works this man?" 



Tendency is to use rising intonation 
rather than inversion: "The boy is here?" 



Tendency Is to use simple present for all 
forms of the present: "I work now." 



That is followed by the present: 
"He said that he is sick." 
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English 



The use of pronouns as subjects: 
"She can go." 



Vepbal contractions: "I'm, we'll." 



The past with the auxiliary have (our 
present perfect): 

"I have always lived in New York . " 



Possessive adjectives for parts of body 
4nd clothing. 



No definite articles before titles: 
"I see Dr. Fox." 



Indefinite article In usual prenominal 
positions with words identifying 
occupations: "She is a nurse." 



Non-separation of compound verbs: 
"I get up early in the morning." 
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Spanish 



Spanish uses verbal inflection to indicate 
person and number. Tendency is therefore 
to omit the pronoun, to say: "Can go." 



No contractions exist in Spanish, causing 
ensuing difficulties in English. 



Same as English. 



The definite article used for this purpose. 
Tendency in Spanish is to $ay: 
"The head hurts me»" 



Definite article always appears before 
titles, leading to uses such as: 
"I see the Dr> Fox." 



Indefinite article not required in such 
usages. Tendency is therefore to say: 
"She is nurse." 



Same as in English except for the greater 
use of the reflexive: 

"I get myself up early in the morning. 
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MEANING 


PAST FORM 


PRESENT-FUTURE FORM 


Probability 


may have 
might have 


miy 
i mi ght 


Assumption 


must have 


must 


Preference 


♦would rather have 


would rather 


Permission- 


.. might have 
could have 
would you have? 


may 
can 

would you? 


Habit 


♦used to 
would 


X 

X ; 


Familiarity 


was (were) used to 
gpt used to 
became used to 


am (1s» are) used to 
get M$ed to ! 
become used to 


Obligation- 


had to 

X 

X 

was (were) supposed to 
♦should havf 
♦ought to have 


have (has) to 
must 

have (has) got to 

am» 1s» are, supposed to 

should ought to 


Lack, of Obligation^' 


didn't have to 

\ 


don't (doesn't) have to 


Advisability 


♦should have 
♦ought to have 
X 


should 
Ought to 
had better 


Expectations 


♦s*Hould have 

♦ought to have 

♦was. (were) supposed to 


should / 
ought to / 
am (Is, are) supposed to 


Prohibition 


coul dn't 


fPttst not 
can not 


Ability 


coul d 

was .(viere) able to 


can can 

am (Is, are) will be able ti 


fossJJHlJty^ i 


♦could have 


can 
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By JAT WISSCfE 



A OEMERAL QUIDiiXINE OF S^OND lAMQUAQB LIARND^} mORIig FOR ESL TUCKERS 



KO. I - THE ESL lESSCM UNIT 

A) Structure of the Unit 

Ratlonalet Each lesson unit must be created arouid a unlflable 
design and directed towards an Identifiable behavioral performance 
objective or objectives. The design need not be limited to a lin- 
guistic format such as where the class Is conditioned to generate 
all structures from previously practiced sentence patterns and to 
view all Immediate classroom practice as a prepura'4on for future 
grammatical structures* An alternative could be an experiental 
design premised upon the concept of choosing language structures 
^ fuocardiiig to their environmental litniddlassr* Tim situational 
reinforcement materials produced by several publishers provide 
an excellent satiqf^le of this design* 

A third possible structure design vrould take Into account 
psychological frames of reference towards which the studer.s 
attach either a symbolic or a practical significance* The 
various aspects of a soccer game discussed from both the 
participants' and spectators* points of view alleys the Spanish- 
speaking child to indulge himself in a psychologically comforta- 

environment while performing with linguistically alien 
iii)fuage forms. 

9) gfljitof^ of the Unit 

Xi^iinalet The teacher who controls the structure unit recognizes 
theHit^fUiitic and psychological limitations of presenting too 
flixoh too soon or in too short a period of time* Eech lesson 
Mho^ aj^ow students to take something new home with them* If 
t&& ilpien i$ presented at one tlme> students may not find the 
Miifim. UlsAble in home study situations* In addltioni an over- 

&t fm lAftterlalr or conflicting material (l*e* new 
fl^qmres ana v#i|ulary introduced in same lesson) may provide 
inierleri^^ie wiih previous learnings* 

C) Variety in the Unit 

Rationale: Variety in the lesson unit calls for both c/eativity 
and a sense of the dramatic on the teacher's part* In its simplest 
formi variety involves a multitude of drill techniques (i*e* sub- 
stitutloni transformation^ ehalni addltlonj, subtraction^ expansion^ 
etc*) and an awareness of when a particular drill should be inserted 
for maximum effect* 

On a second level of thought » variety Includes the uses of 
game aotivitiea as a welooned respite from oral drill and eventu- 
ally as an integral part of each lesson unlt| oral drill becomes 
a necess&ry antecedent to the game activity and students are 
aware that a poor oral drill performance will lesson their own 
individual enjoyment of the game activity* 
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NO. IX - GIASS MOmSNf FWfl MBCHAiaCAL PRACTiei TO. MEANINQfUL PERFORMANCB 

Bationali; The ESL teachep #laould never lose sight of fact 
that he <«• she Is preparing students for situations oitiiif of 
i^e classpeem wtoich they will be axa^ected to "perform" to IHie 
orat or written fjrm ©if the language. "Performing" in the second 
lm9BiS0 ^^eads eventually to "cofiptence" in the second language. 
(She s^ctured or^^ ^ill sefie^^es or "functional" levels of 
classroom coiii^f Jrt^en 909 mma t0* an end and should never be 
viewii as final goa^s -themselves. 

A concrete example of movement from mechanical practice to 
meanlngSful performance would be a silspiiloft jwhere students prac- 
ticed with a structure in class ^d #en visitt6d a loca depart- 
, men* store and actvaSO^ used the lattgu^ t.o ceifinunicate buying 
preferences. 

JU TEACHER JflOTOENT PRCM CONTROLLER TO OBSERVIJI 

Rationale: As the teacher assumes a less central identity role in 
the classroom, his students chances for linguistic independence 
increase. He must initiate the classroom action by introducing 
material and providing necessary eacplanations. Bit as the 
students begin oral practice, his role becomes one of rellnguish- 
Ing the limelight and allowing the students to control the learn- 
ing center. Two purposes are served: l)The teacher as observer 
has a better opportunity to study the behavioral reactions of 
students to the language material being presented and make adjust- 
ments accordingly, 2) the less time spent by the teacher explaining 
or drilling, the more exposure time is allotted to the students 
for language production. ^ i 

. NO, IV - TKACHINO ENVIRONMENT J Appeals to Emotion Precede Appeals to 
Conceptualization 

Rationale t The rationale parallels the established educatioi 
concept which argues that concrete learning must take place before 
individuals can begin formulating ootresponding abstractions. 
Inductive language teaching follows the same reasoning in that the 
teacher does not fornally attempt to explain concepts until after 
they have been introduced and practiced sufficiently to insure 
oral production. If the teaching objective is physical production 
(oral response), then the stimulus appeal +o the student mist be 
clothed in techniques generally emotive in nature. 

This can be accon?)li8hed through the physical appearance and 
personality traits of the teacher as well as through direct physi- 
cal involvement in the learning process on the part of students. 

NQTEt It should be understood that conceptualising 
in a language Is a process concurrently related to 
physical production. They are not mitually exclusive* 
However, the techniques used by the teacher in engen- 
dering a physical response should correspond to the. 
teaching objective) physical language produotlont 
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NO. V - TMCHER TO STUDIKT - NON-VOm COMIMICATION 

Rationale t Gonulderlng the fact that in an ESL olasr (speolfl- 
eaUy on the beginning language levels) approximately B$% of the 
time is spent in physically doing and the renalning 2$% in 
verbally escplainingi it seems reasonable to ejcpect the teachex* 
to communicate as a "doer" and not as an "eitplainer* " lit 
addition to hand gestxires and pantonined explanations i there 
are numerous other ways to communicate non-verbally« Students 
attention in a class can often be maintained by merely tighten- 
ing or untightening facial muscles* Positioalng the body In 
certain areas of the room to connote pleasure and in other 
areas of the room to connote displeasure is another example of 
non-verbal communication* 

The ccimnunication should evolve as part of the general 
classroom situation* The student shouldn't be led to believe 
a^ dichotoRgr exists wherein the teacher as doer uiid the teacher 
as explainer /controller are twdT sei^a^ate Indlviduils utilising 
two distinct approaches to human interaction^ 

NO. VI • STAMIM: HIY5IGAL AND MENTAL 

Rationale: ESL teaching is an arduous task. Not only does it 
tax body strengths but it also drains the emotional resources* 
Aside from being prepared for this conditioni the teacher should 
be conscious of those times where physical and/or mental exhaus* 
tion begins to affect performance. Rather than continue in a 
less than proficient fashion and encourage the risk of becoming 
increasingly intolerant towards student reactions , the enlightened 
teacher shifts to an activity less physically convening or alloKfs 
the class and himself a period of respite to regroup his thoughts. _ 

NO. VII - ENCOOPAOEMENT OF BILINQUALISM 

Rationale! Tbo goal of second language teaching is not to replace 
a student's first language with a second language; faur*rather to 
complement the student's native language with a second form of 
communication. Teachers must convey to students the message that 
language is situational and often governed by social circumstances. 
Asking monolingual teachers to learn Spanish as a prerequisite to 
teaching Hispanic students English Is Just as In^rachic&l as asking 
the Hispanic youngsters to go home and speak English in an environ- 
ment which is totally non-English speaking* It is the appropriate- 
ness of the social circumstances which dictates the language to 
be used not subjectively arrived at value judgements. 

V/hile miiqr teachers pay lip service to a belief in bllli ua jm» 
they behave in a oontradictoxy fashion once, inside the classroom. One 
does not foster in students a reciprocal appreciation for a second 
language by screaming all day "No Spanish is to be spoken in here." 
While eacposure to the second language is a necessary and linguisti- 
cally valid reason for stipulating that only English be used in the 
olasaroom confines » the student can easily equate teacher insistence 
with linguistic prejudice. It behooves the teacher to definitely 
explain why he wants English spoken and not allow students to make 
Mietsments on the basis of deolarative statements alonot 
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NO. VllI - TBACMER ENFORCED OUTUl DISCIPLINl!; VS. STUDENT INITIATED INNER 
DISCIPLINE 

Ratioiialei Human discipline in most westorn cultures is thought " 
of as a product of inner compttlsions and restraints and not a 
manifestation of outer threats and appeals to irrational fears. 
The teacher who expects to motivate or instill discipline In 
students by vague entreaties to the fact that everyone living in 
the United States must learn English is engaging in self-delusion. 

loreigh-bom students know all too well that the majority of 
people in their newly arrived in country do not speak their 
language. They are more Interested in finding a specific personal 
reason for why they should learn liiiglish than in being told why 
people from previous generations and for wholly different 
motivational reasons chose to learn English. 

We twttS to tatstake enthusiam, cooperation and iateraat with 
motivation of students. All too often, the student who sits the 
most attentively and tries the most earnestly learns the least. 
He has accepted the outer dictates of the teacher and manifests 
passive behavior but has not discovered an inner personal reason 
for why he should learn English. True motivation is the accep- 
tance or recognition of the importance of what is being taught. 

When a majority of individual students collectively agree 
that what is being taught is iii?)ortant, the t»;iaoher can maintain 
a disciplined classroom environment. A teacher achieves concen- 
sus only by inspiring_md encouraging individual class members 
\,o discover a personally satisfying choice among the many dif- 
ferent reasons for why one would want to learn a language. In 
many cases, the sheer enjoyment of the ESL class is reason 
enough for many irresolute students to decide in favor of 
learning English. 
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SOm PRINCIPLES OF TSACHINO ADULTS 



AdultOy particularlVf have self-iAagea more veaistsnt to tbe sub* 
ordinating role of accepting knowledge from others t Gxcept for 
the fact that the teacher h^s had more formal education^ the 
teacher and the student should look upon eaah other as "equals«i 
The teacher should not set h.linself up as an authority to uhom 
the student Is subject. He should remember that his students may 
know more about many subjects than he does* 



Adults are used to being treated as mature persons and resent 
haying teachers talk down to thesu Adult students must keep 
their status as adults* Itoe of lirst names » nicknames # and irords 
such as i^bcy or "girl" may arouse antagonism and resentment* 
Although the teacherffl age and the age of the student isay help 
to detemine whether the student a;id the teacher should call each 
other by first names or by the moK formal "Mr* or Iirs* > " 
a teacher's genera?., rule might bet "If '^I oall you by your xirst 
name« then you call by my first luune." 



The adult is likelv to b^e more frigid in his thihking than a child* 
Through his years of living he has auiuired a "set pattem"of 
behavior* and set ideas of what is ri£,ht and wrongs fact and 
fiction* This pattern has to be "unset" in order for learning 
to take place* 

The adult is mora impatient in the pursidt of learning' objectives 
than a ehilda He is also less tolerant of "busy woxk" whioh does 
not havie immediate and direct application to his objectives* 
Adults have needs which are mora oonorete and immediate than 
those of children* They are impatient with long discourses on 
theoxy and like to see theoxy applied to practical problems* 



The adult has mere oonpelling responsibilities competing with 
education for his time* Adults are some times physically tired and 
less alert when they attend elasses* They* therefore* appreciate 
any teachii^ devices which add interest and; a sense of live- 
liness* variety of method* audiovisual aids* change of pace* 
sense of htnor* 



Adults groups are likely to be mere heterogenr jus than yiuth 
groups* Differences increase with age and mtiailitj* Tbevefore^ 
adults cone frm a wider variety of backgrounds and intelligenoe 
level* thanyoathu 
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?• The &dult*8 memoTf of school nay be of an unpleasant place where 
onerous tasks mre assigned^ where the teacher forced stwl^ of the 
disliked^ and where the etudent was ridiculed for error* Such 
memories of childhood make the adult learner bring to school old 
feelings of insecurity* The adult# indeed* may be justifiably 
sensitive to saroaamy to frustration^ and to failure* The teacher 
of adults must try to giv« the learner a sense of security and 
mastex7 without any feeling of ehane or inadequacy, 

8« Adults must be free to assess and reject or aceept the expert 
knowledge of the instructor in light of the realities of^their 
life eaq^rienoes* Thoy must be trtn to decide to leave a formal 
instructional group uhenever the learning eaQierleaee fail to 
contribute to their personal needs or to. the problems present 
la timXr IIU irituations* 



Aggressive reactions by adult students to the ideas« values^ 
and actions contained in the instructional activities must be 
permitted by the instructor* Adult students must be able to 
influence the kind of leamii^ goals chosen for the instruct* 
ional group as a means of making certain that these goals 
take account of their needs and problems* 



lOo The teacher must be aware of what the adult bringa with hin« 
An adult does not cons to school (or to the faotoiy or to the 
insurance agent) with a tabula rasa (clean slate). The adult 
is the carrier of all his learning* He brings to learning 
situations not onlv his learning ability* but « trasiendous rangs 
of stored learnings* The teacher must appreciate that evesy 
adult bringa to evexy learning situation his own concepts and 
attitudes* ..^ 
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DETEIQUSIBR 



ORDIHAL 



CABOIHAL 



Opinion 



ShApe 



COLOR 



PUCE UF 
ORIGIN 



"made of" 



"used for" 



PHRASES 



CIAU3ES 



%7 Viylan Kom 

Notea OR Lesson Plana 

0* Connor and Twaddell say that the foil owing abilltlea need to be 
developed in the language learner for each language itemt 

Recognition 

Imitation 

Repetition 

Variation 

Selection 

Finocchiaro Lesson Plan (from Theory and Practice ) U$«60 min. lesson 

1« Warm*up - recital of known material to loosen students' tongues* 
3-5 Bin. 

2* Homework correction (if homework assigned): short quiz« 7 min* 
3« Pronunciation drill. 3 min* 

U* Approach to new material (by reviewj by related experience, 
by con^arison or contrast with a known structure). 8 min* 

$• Statement of aim of new lesson * teacher tells students what they 
are going to learn or read* 

6* Presentation of new material (new dialogue, new structure, new 
reading)* 5-10 min* 

7* Oral practice activities* 15 min* 

6. Summary of lesson* 2 min* 

9* Overview of homework assignment or review of conversations* 3-5 min* 

Allen Lesson Plan 

1* Review (relevant material taught so far)* 

2* Contrast of relevant old pattern with the new one* 

3* Explanation of the new pattern (including aids or relia needed)* 

U* Exanq^les* 

5* Mechanical drill, leading to * * * 

6* Meaningful drill* 

7* Review of old patterns and the new one /' .r tirect" drill)* 

8* Reading exercise (s) and writing exercise (s). 

9* Homework assignment* 

5 Sequential Steps in Teaching 

1* Student must be led to understand the material - through explanations, 

pictures, dramatization, etc* 
2* Student must be led to repeat the material after you as often as 

necessary* 

3* Student must be led to practice the material in aa many ways as 
possible* 

It* Student nust be led to chooae correot Wi^d, eaqpreaaion, or atruoture 

from aeveral choices* 
5* Student must be helped to use new material in realistic comminication 

situations • 
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Self*iiEvalttatlon for the Teacher 

1« Do your students practice English in clasBi or do they spend a large 
portion of their tine listening to your explanations 7 

2« Do you involve all of the students in dassrocm activities? 

3? Do the students in your beginning classes sfcnd moat of their time 
listening and speaking rather than reading and -^iriting? 

U« Do you use a- nomal rate of speech and nonn4 pronunciation in speaking 
to your class? 

5. Do yot introduce materials at a controlled rate so that your students 
are able to achieve mastexy of new material? Do you review rrequentiy? 

6, Do you arraofiff V-^r J999onB so that the English mo^el ip ^^^l^^}^. ^ 
Choral response, individual respcijs©, and conoauaicAtlon amoni student/ 

7* Do you use structural pattern driUs? 

8o Do you concern yourself with the accuracy of your students' pronunciation? 

9, Do your stugants learn vocabulary in a meaningful o^text rather than i9 
separate wotds? 

10* Do your students learn dliklmma, stories, and driU mi*erl^ so that 
they can respond autcmatleal^? 

11, ftb you evaluate your students according to what you im^ taught and what 
is ihe most Important at their level? 

12. Do you demonstrate fully how a new assignment, activity* or t;e3t is to 
be done? 

13# Do you assign "busy work" or useful learning exercises? 

lit* Do you' correct your students* oral and written mistakes as soon as possible* 

1$, Do you vary materials to maintain the interest of your students? 

16. Do you incorporate the culture of the United States into your lessons? 

17. Do you know the agencies and facilities in your ccnmunity that may be 
beneficial to your students ? 

16« Do you use audio^vlsual aids such as objects, pictures, charts, app" 
lication foms, tape recorder, record player, etc*? 

19« Do you use songs and games as supporting activities to provide practice 
in the use of correct l^lish? 

20« Do you and your students have fun* 
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0UID3 TO CULTUR/iL INFOfiMATIOW* 
.^t^ in ESL Classes 

^V*'^ E. C, Condon 

Rutgors University 



1* For the child. 

Ihe plsoes and tiMS of play. 

The partieular gams played and the spirit and noise with which they 
am played. (ohildx«n in the United States seem to me much noirier 
than those of &)gland» for example «) 

The attention given to the development of the physical dldlls of 
the chlld« 

The stories that m told to the child various ages and the pic- 
tures that illustrate those stories. (The comics of the Sunday 
newspapers for example) 

The soi^s that arssuog to h^^ii^M tiitae& he 1a tauisht to «i1ngo 

The firat schools he attends and the teachers of these schools. The 
segngation of the sexes in these iichools. Ihe teachers— men or 
women. Age ^rcups. 

The fonmilas of address used by the child— to parents* to companions* 
to teachers* to adult strangejA. ilge and circumstances of beginning 
use of "polite" forms. I4ethod8^>f-«Q^isition. 



2. Jfer Youth . 

The stor&es and novels thev read. The usual types of >ionduct por« 
ti«yed in favorable or unfavorable light. Kinds of illustrations* 

The songd sung and the occasions on which singing is dona. 

The modes of recitation. Sports and games. Attitudes toward 
swimming* sTmnastics* etc. 

The schools with their ourrioula and activities. "Subjects" of 
study and "cnditf •** Frequency and function of examinations. "Required" 
studiee and "eleetlves". Divisions of "elementary*^ -and "secondary". 
Common core of esqperienee. Separation from the sexes. Kinds of teachers* 
their education and training. Discipline and freedom. Amount of detailed 
direction and areas of independent action* Hoarding schools. Dormitories i 
and rsgard of privacy. 

. . . . ^ soeial relations between the sexes among youth* conventions for 
"modesty". Areas of supervision and fveedoi. FMoourtship. soeial practices. 
Cottrtshf.p and marriage. ' 

Youth and their nlations to parents and to teachere. fbxmulas of 
language used to each group. Introductions and leave takincs. 

^fork e3q)erienoe«-fon^al* incidental, flsauneratlon and allowances. 

«taeipt trm Mm* Brooks* Udo* et al. 
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Die types of employment.. Preparation for and inliiailon into 
poBltions of work. Initiative, areas of free choice, jupervielono Itenumar- 
ation and security. Out look for "advancement" and ii'ssponalbillty and att* 
tude of workers toward remuneration scale and (advancement'e 

Social distinctions, caste dlvlsiona. Ucasluns for class mixture « 
Conaciousnoss of class levels or olasr) separations in parents, 
in children, and time and methods of realisation. Language differences 
of social class levels. 

Language formulas and usual stereotyped uttexc.nc&5 • In various roles 
of social contacts. The clerks In the stores and customers. The mistress 
and maid. The casual eating on the street, Informal teas, formal recep^ 
tions. To hostess and hust. 

Motions and gestures in various social situalions, with greetings 
and leave takings. Shaking hands— how frequently; who extends hand first? 
Introductions. Differences of ceremoniousness in different social groups. 

Drinking songs, "popular" songs, "folk" songs. Community 8ini:ing« 
Customs in theaters— ushers, tips, programs, signals of beginning of per« 
foRoance, intermissions* Conduct of audience. Social positions of actors, 
musicians, athletes. 

Itoligious practices. Holidays ad fest'vals end how celebrated. 

Profanity and expletives. Tones and nestures accompanying various 
ejaculations. Occasions of use and attitudes of various groups. 

The clothing appropriate for various occasions. Kinds of hats , 
for Ben and women, and when worn? Ufferenoes of rwtil and urban districts. 
' Style of support for nen*s trousers and removal of coats in publico 

The .leals— when, how many, what? Seating at meals. Practices with 
and without servants. Signals. 

The practice aecosqaanylnf; eating* S 'Oken formulas, tiethods of 
using eating utensils. ("Anoriean forks" are quite noticeable in Europe.) 
Water with menls. 1tea« coffee, wins, beer, cocktails, liquors., Attitudes 
toward various bevera -es. "^oft drinlca" ^ 

~^ Types of buildii^s and uses of various parts. Typical furnishings 

for each. JUiteaals of building. Nodes of heating. Plumbing and mechanical 
"conveniences." Bathing ai^ conventions of "cleanliness"— tubs, shOMsrs, 
"running water", privacy. ' 

Funerals and disposal of the dead. Conventions of mourning. 

I^bus, especially verbal. Umitations of certain utterances. 
Areas of "silence" 

Olffsri)^. prsctioss in various soasons of the year— those dependent 
on climate and physical features of oountr/ and those that are •conventional." 
(Desirability, thsrsfore, of living in foreign country throughout oonplete 
eyels of the year. ) 
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Types of Stntctural Drill 
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1. Llatenlng without responsei 

2. Llatenlng with non-verbal reaponae 

1. obeying cosraanda 

2. with pantonine reaction 

3. marking plcturea that correapond to what they hear, or writing 
3a. Repetition, chcral 

T: Thla la a pen. 

- ^Cicffiv* rfel* la a pen. ^ 

(alao with sub-groupa, rows, etc.) 

b. Repetition. Individual 

T: What 'a your name? 

Claaa: What 'a your name? 

(going from student to atudent) 

A4. Substitution, almple alnRle alot 

Tt I want that dog. ) 

) Introduction 

S: I want that dog. ) 
T: cat 

S: I want that cat. 
T: rat 

S. I want, that rat. 
5. Patterned Ra8pon8e,(Flnocchiaro) 
T: I'm hungry* 
S: So am X* 
T: I'm tired. . 
St So am I* 
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6t« T>anaformati<m> (to negatlfo) 
Ti Z can swim. 
St I oan't swim. 

(alao with change of aloiBBnt) 

Ti Al can swim. 
St Zo6 canit swinu 

(singular to plwal) 
Tt This la John.' 8 book. 
8t Thesv are John's books. 
Tt That Is H-vy'B hat. 
St Those*. are Mary's hats. 

(active voice to passive voice) 
Tt Paul wrote the Epistle to the Romans. 
St The Epistle to tlie Ronons was vrlttcm by Paul. 

(to contracted form) 
Tt Nary cannot sviia. 
St Mary ean»t swini. 

(ehanj^e in vord order) 
Ti He flev to Rome after graduatii^. 
St After graduatingi he flow to Roae. 

(to question) 

Ti He flow to Rone. 
Si Did. he fly to RomsT 

(to different tense, to oorreiiponding pronoun and others) 
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?• Paired sentencea (Pinocchiaro) 
Tt Mary llkea to study. 

How about you? 
St I do too. or I like to atudvi too. 

or I like to drink. 

8. Completion, (without cue bulv set typo or filler) 
T: I Came here . 
S» I came here last night. 

(with cuo) 

Ti The room is . (aize) 

St The room ie small. 

Ts The buildinp is • (height ) 

S: The buildini* id hi|i:h. 

(with ta^i question) 
Tt Joe is the best in the class. 
8% Joe is the best in the olaasi isn't ho. 
T; Mnry likes cocoa. 
Si Mary likes cocoa, doesn't she. 

(given alternatives) 

(on the bOisrdJ on the corner, to the movies, a candy store) 
T: There »n ft house. 
S: There's a house on the comer. 
Tt He owns 

St Ke owns a candy store. 
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8. Completion, Cont. (free choice) 

T: If my friend and I were In Rome now , • 

S: If my friend and I were In Rome now, we would visit St. Peter's, 
(or just: We would visit St. Peter's.) 

9.. Insertion 

T: I am careful. ) 

) Introduction 

S: I am careful. ) 
T : always 

S: I am always careful. 

(also with phrases and clauses) 
IQft,. Combination , basic (adding only coordinator) 
T: Zoe has a pencil. Al has a pen. 
S: Zoe has a pencil and Al has a pen. 

b. Combination, with grammatical change 
T: Zoe has a pen. Al has a pen. 

S: Zoe and Al have pens. 

c. Combination , (organic-change) 
T: I have a dog. It is brown. 
S: I have a brown dog. 

(to achieve complex sentences) 
T: The rain stopped. We all went out. 
S: We all went out when the rain stopped. 
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iOA* C yblnatlon. with dropping * 

Tt Zoe has a pen* Al hM a pm* 
8t 7o9 has a pe.i and Al dtote, too# 

n. Addition, 

Tt The Oat Is hera* 

Sit The black oat Is hore» 

The bis black cat Is hsrv* 
83! The big blaak oat that belongs to Marie !• here. 

12. ReplaoewBtrfc 

expansion Tt They*re fighting* 

St The cat and dog are flgbtiiig* 

reduction 

Tt John and Mary are happj* 

St Thay^re happy* 

^3* Conversation Drills (Lftdo) 
Tt The students are bu»y« 
Sit Are the students busyt 
S2t Te8» they are* 

Vu Anawer^Cued Question Drill 

Tt Slmr has waited tor her eince flTs* (introduetlon) 

Tt since five 

St How lonn; has Elinsr mi-'^sAf 
Tt Elmer 

St Viho has waited for hOi.- flvet 
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15a. Question, simple repetitive 
T; How oli are you? 
S: I^m twenty. 
T: How old are you? 
S: I'm twenty-one. 

(or with '^Yes" or "No" answers) 

b. Question, chain 

T: How old are you? 
Si: I'm twenty. 

S2» how old are you? 

I'm twenty-five. 

S3, how old are you? 

etc. 

c. Question, limited response 

T: What do you enjoy doing In summer? 

Si : Swimming . 

T: (Same question) 

S2: Taking trips. 

d. Questions, answer from alternatives. 
T: Would you like water or whiskey? 

S: X would like water. — IM like water. 

e. Question, with word to Include: in answer 
T; Whore did you go? home 

S: I went home. 
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l$f« Qotgtlonj forging new gtructure In txrnmr 
It Mh^ is John 80 rich? 
St Because he doesn't spend his money • 
Tt >lh7 is Zoe 80 dirtj? 

Because she doesn't wash* 

g« Qiier>^ion, paradigm practicing . 
T: >fhere do you live? 
S: I liye in New York* 
T: Class > where does he/she live? 
0« He/she lives in New York 

Tt Where do I live? 

St Tou live in New Tork. 

T: Class^ vhefe do I live? 

C: You live in New York* 

h» Question, Indirect 

T: Ask Mr* Kim what he ate lost night* 
St Mr. Kim, what did yon eat last night? 
Mr* K«t I ate kinuhi* 

(indirect command) 
Tt Tell hira to wait fop you* 
St Wait for me, Please* 
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Qiwetlon, relayed 

T: Muit is Ht. Kin's age? 

St I don't know* 

Tt Ask him. 

« 

St Nr« Kill* What is foar sgvT 

Nr. K« I I'M tuentr* 

Si ns*« ti«nt7» (or ha says that he's tuantyO 

J» Question, free response 

Ti What do srou plan to do after elast? 

Ii6« Cowpletion 

!• The teacher a book from tha library yesterday* 

Z eouldn*t understand ( what....) 

n* fte joinder^ 

ft IQr friend John lost his vallet last night* (Synpatlqr) 
Si Chp what a shane* 
Tt It snowed last night* (Surprise) 
Si Did it really? ^ 



18* Arranging (31 -ran Elements 

Tt apples, gave, he, as, some* 
St He gave na sone apples* 

(also phrases) 
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From Eriglish for Today . Book Pour 



Practicin^i Dlalof;ues 

Here is one procedure for learning dialogues: 

1, K>:plain content of the dialogue as simply p.s you can. 
Point to nnmes of the speakers on the board, or to 
pictures of the speakers, as you tell what earh is 
saying. 

P. Repeat entire dialogue three or four times, pointing 
always to the names of the speaker.*? or to pictures 
of then, 

3, Write dialogue on the board. 

4, Read the dialogue aloud sentency by sentence and ask 
the class to repeat after you in choru£5. 

5, Divide the class in hali*. By prompting each sentence, 
help one group to be Speaker 1, the other to be 
Speaker ?. 

C, Reverse the roles. 

7 Ask an able student to come to the front of the room. 
i-Iave him take one role In the dialogue while you take 
the other. 

R. Reverse the roles. 

9. Ask two students to come to the front of the room and 
dramatize the dialogue. Prompt them as often as 
necessary. 
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PERIODICALS -"'umLE 



TESOL Quarterly . Journal of the Association of Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages. 

TESOL Newsletter. Published by the Association of Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Ot^w^ Languages. 

Both of the publications above are obtainable 
only by membership in the association, TESOL, 
Membership dues, including subscriptions to 
the periodicals are $10,00 per year. For 
membership application write to Dr, James E, 
Alatis, Executive Secretary of TESOL, Institute 
of Languages and Linguistics, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D,C, 20007 



yjTESOL NEWSLETTER . Published by the New Jersey Association 



of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 

This publication is available only by membership 
in the association, NJTESOL, Membership dues 
to NJTESOL are $3,00 per year. For membership 
application write to Mr, Erik Engel, Treasurer, 
215 Aycrigg Avenue #1H, Passaic, New Jersey, 07055, 



Other Publications 

English Language Teaching. Published by the Oxford University 
Press in association with the British Council, Subscrip- 
tions Department, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Press Road, Neasden, London, N,W, 10, 

uanguage Learnin/^ , North University Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 48104, 

Modem Language Journal , Published by the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, Business 
Office, 13149 Cannes Drive, St, Louis, Missouri 63141, 
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REGIONAL OPPORTUNITY CENTER ^8 
270 Flatbush Avenue Ext. 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 

Donald B. Cohen, Director Rochelle Gursky, 

ESL Supervisor 



THE ESL/ROC OTRRICULUM 



In designing the curriculum for the English as a Second Language program 
In ROC, the problems arose as to what should be taught, what the trainee needs 
to know and what Is available In the field that Is suitable for our trainees. 
It was decided that we would teach the klndc of skills the trainee must have 
to function In basic education and vocational classes and later, on the Job. 
We discovered that there were virtually no textbooks In ESL that were aimed at 
the permanent r'lsldent adult population In our classes. Therefore, we had to 
devise our own syllabus for the program. 

The ESL curriculum Is based upon a sequence of grammatical structures as 
delineated In the Experimental Syllabus developed by a committee of ESL staff 
specifically for this program. Work In reading, writing and phonology (the 
study of the sounds In English) Is Included at the discretion of th6 teacher and 
supervisor. No one single text Is used, but rather a variety of reading, grammar 
and phonology texts which the teacher is able to use as sources for his lesson 
plans. The vast majority of the dally exercises and reading passages are developed 
by the teacher himself or by the ESL curriculum writer. 

It Is assumed that an ESL trainee will leave the ESL program with a reading 
level of about 6.0 together with a fairly good grasp of English Grammar, the ability 
to write coherent short letters and passages In English and the skill to comprehend 
almost everything that he hears at normal speed and reply approprltately. The ESL 
class Is conducted entirely In English to Improve aural comprehension and conver- 
sational ability In English as much as possible, although the ESL adult trainee 
may still have a considerable accent In his English. 

The following list Is an abbreviated outline of the sequence of grammatical 
structures that has been carefully developed In the ESL Experimental Syllabus. 
This syllabus is a technical manual designed for the teacher and supervisor and Is 
not ready for general distribution to non-teachers. The sequence is listed accord- 
ing to units. All students begin with Unit 1, but more advanced classes will move 
through the syllabus more quickly than less advanced classes, but they will all 
cover or review the same material. 

ESL EXPERIMENTAL SYLLABUS OUTLINE 

UNIT ONE 

1. Use of the verb TO BE in statements and questions 
The book is on the table. 

Is the book on the table? 

2. Use of the question word WHERE . 
Where is the book? It's on the table. 
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UNIT TWO 



!• Use of the noun complement. 
Tom is a fireman. 
Is Tom a fireman? 

2. Negative of TO BE . 

Tom Isn't a policeman. 

3. Use of the question word WHO . 

Who Is a fireman? Tom Is. 

4. Contrast of WHERE/WHAT . 

Where Is the book? On the table. 
What Is on the table? The book. 

5. Spelling rules for plurals: regular and Irregular. 
UNIT THREE 

1. Use of ADJECTIVES . 

The book is green. 

The green book is on the table. 

2. Use of OR with adjectives; 

Is the girl fat or thin? She's fat. 

3. Use of H ERE/THERE , THIS/THAT . ONE . 

The green book Is here. 
The red book Is there. 

This book Is green. 
That book Is yellow. 
That one Is orange. 

4. Use of possessive forms. 

Tom's book Is on the table. 

5. It's plus expressions for weather, time, season, day, month. 

It's summer. 
It's April. 

UNIT FOUR 

1. Use of the PRESENT-PROGRESSIVE tense In statements, questions, negatives. 

The teacher Is standing now. 
Is the teacher standing now? 
The teacher Isn't standing now. 

2. Use of Tag Questions. 

The teacher Is standing, isn't she? Yes, she is. 

The teacher isn't standing, is she? No, she isn't. 
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Um TOUR (contM) 



3, Use of OR for verbs. 

Is the teacher standing or sitting? She's standing. 

4, Use of OBJECr pronouns . 

Mary is reading a book. 
Mary is reading £t. 

5, Use of RELATIVE CLAUSES . 

The man is my uncle. 

The man is driving the car. 

The man who is driving the car is my uncle. 

UNIT FIVE 

1. Use of the SIMPLE-PRESENT in statements » questions and negatives. 

John studies every night. 

Does John study every night? 

John doesn't fool around every night. 

2. Use of WHAT /WHEN with simple present. 

What does John do? He studies. 

When does he study? Every night. 

3. Use of the modal, CAN in statements » questions » negative. 

I can speak Spanish very well. 
I can't speak English. 
Can you speak English? 

4. GERUND as subject. 

Svisming is fun. 
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UNIT SIX 



1. Use of. ADVERBS OF FREQUE NCY > 

Mafia always goes to'the^ movies on Saturday. 

2. Use of the question word WHY . 

Why do you always shop on Friday? Because It's payday. 

3. Use of the PAST TENSE In statements, questions and negative. 

Juan studied English last year. 
Did he study English last year? 
He didn't study Spanish last year. 

A. Additional work with RELATIVE CLAUSES . 
The man in dead. 
T he man shot Kennedy. 
The man who shot Kennedy is dead. 

5. Use of comparatives/superlatives . 

This book is bigger than the book. 

This book is sb big as that book. 

This book lo the biggest book on the shelf. 

6. Use of USED TO/ BUT NOW 

I used to walk to work but now I take the bus. 



UNIT SEVEN 

1. Use of AD VERBS OF MANNER , (with questions word HOW) 

She sings songs beautifully. 

How does she sing? Beautifully. 

2. Use of COMMANDS/SUGGESTIONS . 

Don't open the window. 
Let's go to the ciovles. 
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3. Use of Other /Another /Others . 
Give me the other magazine. 
Give me another magazine. 

A, Use of HOW MANY/THERE ARE , 

How many books are there on the table? 

5. Use of WHEN CLAUSE . 

He broke his neck when he fell down. 



UNIT EIGHT 

1. Use of the PAST PROGRESSIVE * ADVERBIAL 

I was studying when the phone rang. 
I was talking while he was reading. 

2. Use of COUNT/mJS .nouns (much/many, alot of /lots of) 

There are na^iy students here. 
There isn't much noise in the room. 

3, Use of INDIRECT OBJECTS in non-shifting position. 

Give me the book. Give the book to me. 
Buy me the paper. Buy the paper for me. 

4, Use of INDIRECT SPE ECH for commands. 

"Open the window", said the teacher. 
The teacheir said to open the window. 



UNIT NINE 

1. Use of GOING TO at future, (statements, questions, negatives) 

I'm going to be absent tomorrow. 

2. Use of elliptical sentences . 

Sally is going to study and Jane is too. 
He studies every night but I don't. 

3. Use of the question word WHOSE with possessives. 

Tom's book is on the table. 
Whose book is on the table? 
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A. Contrast of very /TOO 

Sally gets a lot done. She works very hard. 

Mary makes a lot of mistakes. She workdo too quickly. 

5. Verbs taking ING or INFINITIVE . 

He began to drive when he was twelve. 
He began driving when he was twelve. 



UKIT TEN 

1. Use of WILL future, (statements, questions, negative) 

I'll go to Paris next year. 

Before he buys a guitar, he'll study music. 

2. Additional work with RELATIVE CLAUSES, (who, which, whose, that) 

The dog has a long tall which Is curly. 

The man who's In the car Is my friend. 

The fellow whose book you borrowed Is my brother. 

3. WHEN clauses. 

She'll do her work when she's ready. 

4. Use of INDIRECT SPEECH for statements. 

John said, "I'll do It tomorrow." 
John said he'll do It tomorrow. 



UNIT ELEVEN 

1. Real Conditionals 

If I have time, I'll go to the Post Office. 

2. Use of REFLEXTIVES . 

She made the dress herself. 



UNIT TWELVE 

1. Use of the PASSIVE VOICE . 

Crocuses are often grown In flower pots. 
My new book will be published next month. 

2. Use of PRE-NOUN MODIFIERS . 

The Smiths bought Chose three handsome old colonial mahogany writing 
desks. 
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3. Use of TWO-WORD VERBS 

John extinguished his cigarette. 
He put out his cigarette. 
He put it out. 



UNIT THIRTEEN 

1, Use of PRESEOT PERFECT . 

We've lived in New York for five years. 
John's been to the museum many times. 

2. Use of verbs followed by ING. 

He finished doing his homework last night. 



UNIT FOURTEEN 

^* "°He°h adn* t f i^lshld the assignment when the teacher walked in. 
Until last week, I hadn't suspect «d. a thing. 

2. Use of INDIRECT SPEECH with questions. 

"Wliat day is it?" He asked what day it is. 
"Are you ready?" He asked if I was ready. 

3. Use of WISH/HOPE. 

I wish I could take a trip around the world. 
I hope I'll find a better job. 



UNIT FIFTEEN 

1. Use of UNREAL CONDITIONAL . 

If I were Jackie ftnassis, I'd be a rich woiian. 

2. Identification of DEPENDENT CLAUS'^S . 

I was at home when the phone rang. 

3. Contrast of THE vs. MO THE . 

English is a difficult language. 
The English language is difficult. 
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UNIT SIXTEEN 



!• Use of FUTURE PERFEC T > 

We will have left the hou^e before the nail comes. 

2. Use and review of all Models. 

John should get a raise. 
John must get a raise. etc. 

3. Use of ING clause. 

Having given her speech, Mrs. Nixon sat down. 

UNIT SEVENTEEN 

1. Use of Present Perfect Progressive . 

It*s been raining all week so far. 

2. Use of Present Perfect Passive . 

Many dope pushers have been caught this year. 



UNIT EIGHTEEN 

1. Use of Past Perfect Progressive ^. 

She was baking when I arrived. In fact^ she had been baking since 11:30 
that morning. 

2. Use of Past Perfect Passive . 

SheM been told to leave the window shut, but she opened it anyway. 
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BEST copy mmiE 



The following books are used in the teaching of reading. 

Dlxson. The U. S.A. — The Land of the People . 
Alesl and Pantell. Family Life In the U.S.A. 
Cass. How We Live . 

Reader's Digest Adult Readers . (12 books) 

Readers 's Digest Science Readers . (4 books) 

Reader's Digest Readers for Students of ESL . (6 books) 

Blnner, American Folktales . (This book Is used for grammar and reading) 

SRA Reading Kits . Ilk and IIB 

Moreover, this Center has a large library of extensive reading materials which 
are available to the students whenever needed. 

In the teaching of phonology, the teacher depends mainly on: 
Allen, Allen and Shute: English Sounds and Their Spellings . However, 
A Manual for Speech Improvement by Gordon and Wong Is often used as an additional 
source for exercise material. Conversational English reinforces the phonology 
and grammar practice which the student gets. Taylor's English Conversation 
Practice Is the major source of dialogues which are ueed to aid Improvement In 
conversational skill. 

There Is no writing text which the teacher has, as very little Is avail- 
able In this area. A large amount of the writing exercises prepared by the ESL 
teacher Is based upon Ananai Tales by Dykstra, Port and Port. There are several 
grammar texts used as source material for exercises. They are: 

Taylor. Learning American English. 

Bl nner . American Folktales . 

In addition, the ESL Supervisor has a large library of all ESL materials 
that are available, so that teachers may adapt or be Inspired by materials al- 
ready written. 

The ESL course Is designed to teach the skills of understanding, speaking, 
reading and writing English. To further this eild, we follow the ESL granmar 
syllabus and utilize various texts In the areas of conversation, phonology, grammar 
and reading. The major responsibilities for developing classroom materials belong 
to the Individual teacher, with help from the supervisor, other Centers and library 
materials. Hopefully, we will be able to achieve the goal of having our students 
function adequately In a job situation with this curriculum ^-^slgned specifically 
for their kinds of problems. 
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TEACHING VOCABULARY 



1. Which words should be taught? 

*-cordlng to C. D. Pries and others, students at the elementary level 
(beginners) should learn the English words for objects and persons in their 
Ijitoedlate envlroninent-ln the classroom, the school, the home, and the community. 
Elementary classes also need words that are required for the u.e °f J"«^f^««'f 
grammatical patterns (names of days and months; numbers; conmon adjective, etc.). 
We should not try to teach beginners all the words that break down vocabulary, eg. 
ma, pa, 3i~brother, pertain to clothing, shelter, • '"««P°'^'f . , 

the it^s actually important to learners In their own environment should be taught. 
At this first level, the mastery of structure and sounds should be taught. At this 
first level, the mastery of structure and sounds Is most Important: the vocabulary 
load should be kept as light as possible. 

At the intermediate level, students should begin to learn words related to 
situations commonly experienced by English-speaking persons. Including ^'«ds for 
phenomena outside Jhe local experience. At this Intermediate level the teacher 
may also begin to provide more systematic coverage of vocabulary by categories 
(food terms, clothing terms, those for shelter, transportation, occupations, geug- 
raphy, weather, etc.). 

Advanced students need the specialized vocabulary that Is related to their 
parti cular prof essional or educational interests, (medical terms, legal terms, 
engineering terms, busineos terms, etc.). Advanced students also need more and more 
of the kind of vocabulary indicated for intermediate students: more words related 
to the experiences of English-speaking people; and increasing coverage of major 
categories (food, shelter, transportation, etc.). 

If a textbook is being used, the selection of vocabulary will already have 
been made by the author. \^ere there is no textbook-or where the text is unsatls- 
fac«-orv so far as vocabulary is concerned-the teacher can be guided by the above 
considerations. The teacher should also acquaint himself thoroughly with the content 
Tone or more of the standard published vocabulary lists, most of which bas^d 
on a count of millions of "running words" to determine those which are most frequent- 
ly found in written materials. Two commonly used list are the following: 

Thorndike, Edward L. and Lorge, Irving. The Teacher's Worj Book 
of 30,000 Words. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1944. 

West , Michael P . A General Service List of English Words . New York : 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1953. 

Another well-known list is the Basic English List prepared by C. K. Ogden 
•nd I A Richards. Man. of the 850 Ttii? on this list are not used very frequently 
Sy naiivi speakers, but the words are useful to students because they cover a wide 
range of ideas. 

No single "acientific" vocabulary list can be used without adaption in any 
teaching situation. Any such list should be used mainly as a guide and as a check 
on the teacher's subjective Judgment. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

How many words should be taught In each class period ? 

At the elementary (beginners') level, the answer is: As few as possible. 
The major task at this level is the mastery of fundamental sentence patterns 
and control over the sound-system. Teaching too much vocabulary too soon can 
distract from this major task and load students up with more words than they 
know to use properly » 

Students at the upper levels of Instruction, however, should be taught 
as iiiany words as they can learn. 

III. How should vocabulary be taught ? 

It Is said that a language cannot be taught: It can only be learned. 
This statement might be debated and qualified where other aspects of language 
learning are concerned, but It applies with great force to vocabularjr. Each 
of us could mention certain foreign words that we learned and still know, 
without their ever having been taught by anyone. Perhaps we heard such a word 
only cnce, and it so fmpr eased us that we "picked it up" immediately, and have 
remembered it ever since. (Often there are some dramatic quality In the sit- 
uation ir which we first met the word— some urgency or embarrassment of humor, 
for'example.). On the other hand, we all realize that many words which our 
teachers tried very hard to tea ch us either quickly left our minds or never 
really found places in our minds at all. 

Much more help is neec'.ed from psychologists before teachers can know sure- 
ly the bast way to help students learn vocabulary. A person leatns a word that 
he feels some strong need to learn, or that he is really interested in learning. 
That much seems clear and true. The question Is, how to make each student feel 
this strong interest or need in connection with every vocabulary Item presented 
In the classroom. Probably this feeling of personal need or Interest cannot 
be artificially induced in the classroom every time a word is introduced. But 
the Ingenious teacher can find ways of making a word seem important and necessary. 
Wide r-ading expands vocabulary, particulary If the mateii«l is interesting and 
not discouragingly difficult. Above all, students need to be placed in situations 
which force them to find and learn words they need for getting something they want, 
or for expressing they want to express. 

Vocabulary requires more creative teaching than anything else in the foreign 
language curriculum. But even a teacher who Is not especially creative can help 
hla students learn vocabulary by avoiding certain procedures that make the task 
more difficult than it needs to be, For example: 

1. Do not^ introduce a new vocabulary item at the same time 
that you are introducing a new structure pattern. Teach 
new vocabulary in old sentence patterns; teach new sentence 
patterns with old vocabulary items. 

2. Do not teach opposltes (like large/amall, old/young, here/there 
during the same class period. Teach one member of the pair 
now, and teach the other member iti a later lesson. If the 
student tries to learn both at once, he may confuse the two 
completely . 
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m. How should vocabulary be taught - (cont'd.) 

3. Do not teach all the days of the week in one lesson, 
or all the names of the months in one lesson, or all 
the numbers from 1 - 10 in one lesson. If you try 
to teach these as lists, the students will remember them 
as list. Then, when he needs just one of them, he will 
have to go mentally through the whole list before arriv- 
ing at the day or mox.i-.h or number that he needs. Many 
students chronically confuse Tuesday with Thursday, for 
example, because they learned the seven days in a list. 
Start with one that has special meaning for the class 
(Friday in a Moslem culture, for instance; Saturday or 
Sunday in cultures where one of these is a holiday) . 
Add the others slowly, fixing their meanings as ycu teach 
them. After all or most have been introduced in this 
way — in several separate lessons -then give the whole 
list, for reference. 

A. Do not spend large portions of the class period explaining 
long lists of words. Such a use of class time may make 
the teacher more scholarly and important, but It bores most 
students and encourages them, since they cannot learn so 
many words this way. It also gives the impression that all 
the words in the list are equally important and valuable. 
Furthermore, it leaves too little class time for student 
participation in drill and 

- BUT - 

5. Do show students how a "new" word is used in a sentence. Is 
it a verb, an adjective, a noun — countable or uncountable? 
What preposition (if any) usually accompanies it? Call atten- 
tion to special features that might otherwise be overlooked, like 
the first n in government, the single o in lose, the absence of 
e in ninth, etc. 



It Is also helpful to remember that even an educated native speaker 
cannot use (in his own speech and writing) all the words that he under- 
stands when he reads or hears others using them. Everyone's comprehension 
or passive vocabulary is larger than his productive or active vocabulary. 
Keep the distinction in mind when your students are learning vocabulary: 
some words have to be mastered for use; many others need only to be under- 
stood. 
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:;IIL-CKLI2T OP MINIMAL COIlPETii.:iClJ--$ 



A. In the ai-ea of ORAL DRILL, a teacher 3b.ould be aiu« tor 

Conduct the follov/lnK types of mochaiiical drill: /nlnlmal pair 
(using .Allen number ayst'em), repetition (Including btickward 
build up), substitution., und chain drill. 

Conduct the follovrlng types of meaningful drill: question and 
unawor, Trdnlmal pair., substitution and chain drill. 

Conduct choral drill followed by Individual drill. 

Maintain natural speed, pronunciation.^ strse, intonation, 
and usage in his speech, no natter what the nature of the 
drill . 

Distribute attention among all students during drill,. 

Select students randomly rather than across the row fox' drill 
response o 

Let up on a student who begins to panio over a wrong response 
and oome back to him later . 

Bring students up to speed and automaticity by having them 
repeat their own correct responses Iznmediatelyo 

Use hand signals in drill such as Listen 1 (Don't speak, )»v^ 
Respon d! (i,,eo "Repeat what I*ve said" or "Answer my question^") 
o , . Ask him, c ^Everyone together I 

Use visual aids such as the blaokboBrd^ flashcards, pictures » 
Biid realla when they are needed In various meaningful drills.. 

Provide lead«ty? to drill using structuee and vocabulary already 
known to students « 

Keep drills short « (Ten minutes is a good rule of thumb 

D, In the area of OTHER ORAL ACTIVITIfiS, a teaoher should be able to: 

Elicit more than one sentence of conneoted discourse from a 

student by asking broad how«or -why ^que s t ions , or by cuing 

student response with the words"^*ill me about*..," or "Describe* „ «" 

Set up and conduct a structured dialog« 

Get students to talk to one another in an instructured dtalog» 

Intersperse "fun" kinds of oral activities such as songs » gaaes^ 
or riddles according to the sensitivities of the age group and 
to relieve the pressure of drill o 
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Provide oral rovlew of what haa been taught, not only at the 
beginning of a lerison, but also in the middle^ according to 
student need, and at the end« in the form of a capsulizationo 

Teach sone oral language which the students can take outside 
the olaaaroom antl use immediately o 

C« In the area of RE)\DIK0 AM) ^VKITING, a teacher should be able to: 

Tell the difference between regularly-and irregularly«spelled 
words o 

Frepare and duplicate a short reading passage on students' level. 

Conduct oral reading for stress « Intonat&onj Juncture and 
correction of spelling-induced mispronunciations • 

Give brief, clear instructions for completion of any written 
work* 

Frepare simple fill-in exercises (e.g,^ bubble ^f ill »ins, 
captions, sentence blanks.) 

^opare and assign sinqple homework exercises, preferably 
individualized to whatever extent is possible, 

Frepare a model passage in the style of Ananse Tales C ontrolled 
Composition passages and present it to students on the blaok-^ 
board or on a handout. 

Evaluate and select appropriate reading and writing exeroises 
from available texts « 

Do In the area of TESTING AND RECORD ^KEEPING, a teacher should 
be able to: 

Diagnose students' approximate level of proficiency In oral 
English by eliciting particular otruotuves and vocabulary, 
recording them, and noting strengths and weaknesses during 
playback. 

Diagnose students' ability to read axid write £hglish (if 
they are able to do so at all) by giving them a series of 
short, ^aded reading and writing tasks (e.g. familiar « 
regulaly-spelled words tfor reading, then inclusion of some 
irregulalbly-spelled words, etc; asking them to arrange a 
set of written sentences in sequence with a picture series, 
then ask them to make up written sentences to suit a ±tfftre 
different series, etc.) 

Conduct short mixed drills which require students to put 
together structures or structures and vocabulary which they 
have practiced In separate drills. 

Sequence comprehension questions (e.g. yss^no, then wh»questions ) 
so that students may reach snail plateaus of success as they 
o progress throu^ the questioning^ 



Keep a i]ai].y log of all naw acurids,. atruc^-.ui'OSj and vocabulay 
taught, using at least enough of the Javg...A and symbols of the 
prof osfi ion (oog phonemic systiols) to make the log short and 
Intelligible to another teacher or to a supervisor,. 

Keep a subjective, anecdotal record of Individual student 
prog7?ess and oibtstanding problems o 

Eo In the area of GENERAL LESSON PROCEDURES, a teaoher should be 
able to: 

Vary the pace and content of the lesson sufficiently to maintain 
attention without inducing nervousness « to maintain eagerness 
and interest without allowing students to go off on a tangent. 

Introduce all new language orally before it is either seen 
in writins or written by the students „ 

Talk iio more than half the time devoted to oral language* 
GET STUDENTS TO TALK AS MCH AS POSSIBLE. 

Do entirely without translation, gpaomatloal terminology, 
definitions, or lengthy explanations. 

Relate the language being tauf^t and the methods used as 
closely as possible to students* everyday needs and activities. 

F. In the area of OVERALL PLANNING, a teacher should be able to: 

Anticipate general problems students ordinarily encounter In 
the learning of English because of interferjsnoe from their 
mother tongue (s). 

Plan out a sequence of English struotures to be taught over 
a period of four to six weeks (i.eo a type of unit plan)« 
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A. ADULT and SECONDARY 

(1) Beginner to Intermediate Levels - Multi-skil]. Texts 

Bernardo, Leo U., Pantell, Dora F, English ; Your New Langiiage - Books I and II. 
Silver Burdett Company. 1966-6?. 

This text- workbook deals with everyday dialogue, folloi^ed by exercises in , 
pronunciation, intonation, stress, patternin:-,, reading and writing activities. 
Tapes, records and flash cards are available. 

Dlxson, Robert, J. Exercises in English Conversation. Regents Publishing Co.,19lli5» 
Each lesson consists of an easy riding selection worked around specific basic 
vocabulary comprehension questions, dialogues, and oral drills are related to 
specific grammatical principles. 

Finocchiaro, Mary^ Learning To Use English I and II. Regents Publishing Co., 1966. 
A course for beginning students Dased on 1^ audio-lin^cual method. Sequence 
of learnjjig within each unit listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
Sufficient activities are included so that learning can be pleasurable. 

Hall and Farnham. Reinforcement ; Nucleus Course in English Institute of Modem 
Language ^ Inc. (Text, Workbook, Tapes, and Tape Book.) Institute of Modern 
Languages, Inc. 

A course for the beginning student in which lessons are presented in a 
situational frame of reference Td.th vocabulary and word structure with 
vocabulary and word structure presented in clusters. Designed for 80-100 
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Hall et al. Situational Reinforcement : Orientation in American English . Levels I, 
II, III. ^Text, Workbook, Reader, Tapes and Tape Books for each level.) 
Institute of Modern Languages, Inc. 

The text contains readings combined ^dth coiriprehension questions, listening 
practices, response drills, sentences for repetition and notes on structure. 
The reader contains reading and comprehension, practice and may be used 
independent of other material. 

Kane, Jolin and liirkland, Mary. Contemporary Spoken English - Vol. I, II, III, IV , 
V. (Tapes available for the series.) Institute of Modern Language, Inc* 
To be used for drill and practice of essential structures. Many examples 
given. 

Lado, Robert. Lado English Series - Books 1, 2, 3 . Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
Educational Division. 

A brand new series for the beginning student which consists of texts, work- 
books, and tapes. The objective is the full development of the four basic 
skills - listening, speaking, reading, and writing 

Mitchell, Gillian, Elizabeth. Ber^nning American English ; A Conversational 

Approa' .1 to the Study of English . 2nd edition, 2 voliunesT Prentice -Hall, Ino . 
A wenty-TTve unit course for adult beginners. Kach unit contains a dialogue, 
exercises on vocabulary, sentence structure and pronunciation, and review. 
Illustrations used for instructional purposes* 
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National Council of Teacherj of English. English for Today . Books I, 11^ III . 

Revised Ed. 196?. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

These three volumes introduce basic patterns and vocabulary. Material is 
linguistically oriented and carefully (?raded. Not oriented toward any 
particular language or cultural background. 

New York City Board of Education. Scope and Sequence in the Teaching of English 
as a New Languafie to Adults . 

A guide which provides a sug^^ested sequence for the teaching of structure and 
sound integrated with relevant every day life situations. Contains related 
reading and writing exercises. 

New York City Board of Educp^ion. Teaching Dialogues : English as a New Lant-iiave 
Program for Adults. 

Only teacher's manual is available. Dialofcues are based on every day situ- 
ation and have accompanying conversation and pattern practice* 

Taylor, Grant. English Conversation Practice . McGraw-Hill Book Co., 196? . 

A Textbook for oral practice in English for adult students who have completed 
a beginning" course in English. Practice is initiated through four-line 
conversations which are based on common daily situations or on particular 
structural or lexical features. Very good ideas for riialof^es. 

Taylor, Grant. Learning American English . McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

A functional grammar-oriented text using a controlled vocabulary. Uselul 
ideas for oral and written exercises. 

Wright, Audrey, L. and James H. McGillivray. Let's Learn English . American Book 
C<Mr5)any - 3rd edition, 1966. 



(2) Beginner to Intermediate Levels - Non-book Materials 

Hash Pictures (Set of 252 cards for ESL) $12.00 per set. 

Charts for English Pattern Practices (Set l6 Charts) $18.00 per set. 

Purchase both from Follett's hichigan Book Store, 322 South Street, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan I1&IO6 

Understanding Our Feelii^s . (Set of 28 photographs) 

Concept Builders : Foods . (Set of 32 photographs) 

Purchase from: The Instructo Cox'p., Paoli, Pa. 19301 



(3) Intermediate to Advanced Levels - Kulti "Skill and Structure Texts 

Dotyi Gladys G. , Janet Ross. Language and Life in ^le U.S.A ., 2nd edition* 
Harper ancl i^?ovf,. :! 960 

A text for lnx.en;iediate to advanced students who need to improve their skilla 
in listening, speaking, reading and writing. Book reflects American English 
usage and gives information abrmt life in the United States* 
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Hall, Eugene J. P ractical Conversation in English for Intermediate Students » 
Regents Publishing Company. 

Lessons are based on practical dialogues built around one or more srammatical 
structures. Exercises are pro^/ided for structure practice, stress and in- 
tonation, vocabulary, and tJramofnatical points # 

Hall, Eugene J. Practical Conversation in English for Advanced Students . 
Regents Publishing Companor. 

Lessons are based on practical conversations (dialogues) built around one or 
more grammatical structures. Exercises are provided for structure practice., 
stress and intonation, vocabulary and grammatical points. 

Hayden, Rebecca E., Dorothy W. Pilgrim, and Aurora 0. Haggard. Mastering American 
English: A Handbook . Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

For adults at an intermediate or advanced level who need further review and 
drills in aural, oral and written practice. 

Lado, Robert and Charles C. Fries. English Sentence Patterns . The University of 
Michigan Press. 19^8 

Emphasis is on oral approach to understanding and producing the grammatical 
structures in lessons which are linguistically graded. 

Lado, Robert and Charles C. Fries. English Pattern Practices. Ann Arbor Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1953. 

Charts available from Follett's Michigan Book Store. 

Phinney, Maxine Ouin, Ruth Hok, Shirley Mindewitz, and Don L.F. Nilsen. English 
Conversation Practices . The University of Michigan Press. 1968 
An exercise source book which provides practice that approximate free con- 
versation leading to control of comraon English sentence patterns. 

Praninskaa, Jean. Rapid Review of English Grammar . Prentice-Hall, Inc. 19^9 
Designed as a remedial text. Linguistic orientation. Contains 2h lessons, 
each with a short reading selection illustrating various ^grammatical points, 
and basic sentence patterns. Variety of written and oral exercises. Illus- 
trations, diai^rams and charts used for instructional purposes. 

Taylor, Grant. Mastering American English . McGraw-Hill Book Co. 19^9 

Intensive concentration on sentence patterns and their practice. Lessons are 
based on stories often in dialogue form and are followed by comprehension, 
grammar and v/riting exercises. 



(U) Intermediate to Advanced Levels - Readers 

Allen, Virginia French. People in Fact and Fiction t Selections Adapted for 
Students of En";lish as a Foreign Languaje l Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 19^7 
Reader for fairly advanced students. Selections adapted from stories, 
essays, and biof.Taphies of Frank F. Stockton, Uilliam Saroyan, Carl Van Doren, 
and others. Each selection is followed by exercises for comprehension, word 
study, grammar points, and coir^osition. 

Allen, Virginia French. People In Livingston: A Reader For Adults Learning English ^ 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1$)^ 

Contains original stories, some in didlogue form, about life in a "typical" 
American small tovm. Vocabulary and structures are carefully graded And 
o controlled. Stories are followed by brief coitti-)rehcnaiun exercises* 
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Blnner, Vinal 0, American Folktales, I and II . Thomas Y, Crowell Co», 1966-68. 
Structured supplementary readers. Contain a variety of exercises for 
vocabulary building, conversation prac ice, controlled vrriting and pro- 
nunciation, glossary of grammatical terms, vocabulary and index. 

Binner, Vinal 0. International Folktales , Vols. I and II . Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
A structured reader containing stories of different countries of interest 
to young and old. Includes conprehenslon exercises. 

English Language Services, Inc. The Mitchell Family . Collier-Macmillan, 1965, 

Harris, David P. Reading Improvement Exercises for Students of English as a 
Second Language . Prentice-Hall, Inc. "" 
For high intermediate and advanced students. Part I consists of a diap,nostic 
vocabulary test and a reading comprehension test covering both speed and 
ccnqirehension. Other sections contain exercises to increase speed and com- 
prehension, and scanning techniques. 

Hollander, Sophie. Impressions of the United States . Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
196U. 

A reading textbook which is a aeries of letters written by newcomers with 
various backgrounds describing the individual's reaction to some aspect of 
the American life. 

Reader's Digest Services. Reader's Digest Readings : English as a Second Language . 
Books 1-6. Reader's Digest Services, Inc. - Publishers. " 
Series of edited and abridged readings from Reader's Digest mainly for adults. 
Base vocabulary restricted to about 1000 words, each volume adding about 350 
new words. Vocabulary exercises and comprehension questions at end of each 
reading. 

Stenick, Earl. Supplementary Lessons in American English for Advanced Students . 
Abingdon Press, 1956 • 



(5) Intermediate to Advanced Levels - Composition Texts 

Doty, Gladys and Janet Ross. Writin g English . New York: Harper and Row, 1965 

Dykstra, Gerald, Richard Port and Antonette Port. Ananse Tales : A Course in 
Controlled Cong^osition . Teachers College Press, 1966 
Short graded reading practices d«^signed to develop writing skills on inter- 
mediate level of En.'zlish. Each passage is followed by step-by-step copy or 
rewrite directions carefully designed to provide controlled practice at 
different levels of achievement. Based on a collection of best African 
animal tales, course may be used in various cultural backgrounds. 

Robinson, Lois. Qulded Writing and Free i^fritin:;: A Text in Composition for Hnellsh 
as a Second Language . Harper and Row, PubllsKers, 1^7. 
r"ccir?)ositlon text which provides exercises in controlled ccmposltlon x*ith 
the purpose of leading Into free coiT|}08ltlon« 
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VHshon, George E. and Julia M. Burke. Let'e Write Englieh . Amerioan Book uo. 
ISie first section of this text givesthe guided practice necessary to 
develop a working acquaintance with the sentence patterns of written 
English, and it leads students, by stages, to ocnbine sentences into 
paragraphs, then into short compositions. 

Ihe second section examines characterletics of major prose fonM and gives 
practice in writing then* 



(6) Pronunciation Texts - All Levels 

Allen, AUen, and Shute. English Sounds and Their Spellings . Ohonas T. Crowell 

CoB^any, 1967. . . 

This book is intended for the beginning student. A nu»b«r srsUm is ueed 
to identify English phonetic sounds instead of the traditional phonetic 
alphabet. 

Clarey and Dixson. Pronunciation acercisee in English . Regents Publishing 
Ccinjany, Rev. ed. 1963* 

Provides drill exercises for consonant, vowel, and dipraph sounde, with 
coeparisons, sentence phrasing, intonation and a reviev? paragraph for 
each sound. 

Lado, Robert and Charles Pries. English Pronunciation . Michigan U.P., 1969. 

Prator, Clifford H. Jr. Manual of American English Pronunciation , Rev. ed. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1957. 



Stevick, E.W. A Workbook in Lanmiaee Teaching» With Special RefergaCt JUi Bnrtlflh 
as a SecorS Unguage .**'Wew lorkt Abingdon Press, 1963. 

Trager and Henderson. Pronunciation Drills for Learners of English . The P.D.'s 
English Lanroiage Services, Inc. ^ « ^ ^ , 

For adult students based on Tra';er-.'3teith analysis of English phonology. 
Vowels treated first, then stress, intonation and consonants. Each sound 
first drilled alone, then on minimal pairs, and in short sentences. Stress 
is on pronunciation of words rather than meaning. 

Wallace. Betty J. The Pronunciation of American English for Teachers of English 
As A Second Lanr?Sage . Ann ArborT^ichigant George TOr Publishers, 196U 

Yorkey, Richard. American English Pronunciation Practice . Beirut, Lebanoni 
American U. of Beirut, 19&5. 
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TESTS FOR ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 

The following is a listing of tests that have been published for 
ESL students. We suggest that you order copies and review them for 
their applicability to your program and students before making a final 
decision on their value, 

1, Cooperative Inter-American Tests English and Spanish 

Guidance Testing Associates 
6516 Shirley Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78752 

2, An English Reading Test - for Students of English as a 

Foreign Language 
by Harold V, King and Russell N, Campbell 

English Language Services 
5550 Wilkins Court 
Rockville, Maryland 2085? 

3. CELT Tests (Comprehensive English Language Tests) 
for Listening, Vocabulary, and Structure 
by David P, Harris and Leslie A, Palmer 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 
Princeton Road 

Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 

4e Placement Tests 

English as a Second Language for Visual Discrimination, 
Structure, Vocabulary, Sound and Auditory Discrimination, 

Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Department of Education 
Educational Extension Program 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

5, Michigan Tests for 

Aural Comprehension 
English Achievement Series 
English Language Proficiency 

Folletts Michigan Bookstore 

322 South Street 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 

6, Allemany E,S,L, Adult Placement Test 

by Mrs, Donna Illyin - 10 cents per copy 

Alemany Adult School 
750 Eddy Street 

San Francisco, California 94109 
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14S 



Audio* lingual 



Backward Buila-up 



Chain Drill 



Choral Kopetition 



Contont Word 



Culture 



function Word 



IdiOB 



laflaotiOB 



Listening and speaking. ^The term is 
taking the place or aural«oral ) 

The teaching technique in which long 
sentences are dlTlded from the end into 
small meaningful segments. This procedure 
makes it easier for students to near and 
to repeat while maintaining the correct 
intonation. 

A technique for ensuring pupil participa- 
tion in which one student asks a question 
or makes a statement to the student seated 
next to him, who in turn makes a statement 
or asks a question of the student seated 
next to hin. The order of the chain is 
clearly specified by the teacher. 

The imitation of spoken material by an 
entire class or by a group speaking to- 
gether. 

One that refers to something in the world 
of reality— a thing, Bn action, a quality, 
a concept. Generally, a noun, a verb, an 
adJeotiTCy or an adrerb. Content words 
and function words make up the vocabulary 
of the Inglish language. 

The pattern of the customs, traditions, 
social h«ibitSf values, beliefs, and 
language of any sociaty of human beings. 
Thera are no neonle without culture . 

One Having little or no meaning by itself 
because it does not refer to an object or 
action in the world of reality. Function 
words are considered one ox the four major 
meaning signals of English since they in- 
dicate relationships of content words to 
each other. Prepositions, auxiliaries, 
conjunctions are examples of such words. 

An expression whose total meaning cannot 
be dasrived from the meaning of each in- 
dividual word within it; e.g,, He laughed 
hias*lt sick; 1 oan*t do without you. 

The addition of an ending to express a 
gra«Mtloal relatlonahipi e.g.» zSl «dded 
to **«Mtlic'* to indicate past tense. 
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Intonation 
Linguistl cs 



Minimal Pair 



Model 



Morpheme 



Morphology 



Pattern 



Pattern Practice - 



Phoneme 



Phonemics 
Phonology 



The melody of a language produced by the 
rise and fall of the speaker's voice. 

The science which analyzes and describes a 
language as i^ is used by its native 
speakers. There are several branches of 
linguistic science, e.g., structural, 
historical, comparative, and contrastive. 

Two items that sound alike except for one 
difference; e.g., "rag, rack," "very, berry," 
"sheet, ship," "looks, looked." Minimal 
pairs are used to help students hear, dis- 
tinguish, and produce the phonemes (the 
meaningful sounds) and the structures of 
the language they are learning. 

The "perfect" native production of a sound, 
word, or expression by a teacher or a tape 
for imitation and repetition by the students. 



A minimal unit of meaningful speech; e.g., 
a word, "boy"; an inflection "s," as in 
"boys"; a suffix "ish" as in "boyish." 

The study of grammatical changes in the forms 
of a word; e.g., boy, boys; boy's; sure, 
ensure. 

An arrangement of sounds, letters, or words 
that recurs systematically in a language and 
that is meaningful; the framework or design 
of an utterance; e.g., noun-verb (Birds fly). 

Drills, activities, and exercises that help 
give students control of patterns of language 
(word order, word form, function words, 
intonation) . 

- The smallest unit of sound in a language that 
distinguishes one word from another. For 
example, "p" and "b" are phonemes because they 
make a meaningful difference in words like 
"pit" and "bit," "peat" and "beat," or "pear" 
and "bear." 

- The study of meaningful units of speech. 

- The study of the sounds, intonation, rhythm, 
stress, and pauses in the language. (Includes 
the study of phonetics and phonemics.) 
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Pitch 



Programed Learning- 



Segment 



Slot 



Spiral Approach 



Stress 



Structure 



Syntax 



System 



Utterance 



BIST COPY /IWL/iBij 



Contrasts in the relative height of the tone 
of voice. Pitch is an important component of 
intonation. 

A method of learning that incorporates the 
following basic features: Students can proceed 
at their own pace; the items to be learned 
are presented in the smallest possible incre- 
mental steps; students learn immediately whether 
their response is correct. 

A syllable of a word, or a meaningful group of 
words in an utterance; e.g., mean/ing/ful ; 
box/es; I went/to the store. 

The position of a word or phrase in an utter- 
ance or sentence that can be occupied by words 
or phrases of the same class or type; for 
example, "the," "a." "some," "each" can fit 
into the same slot. 

A method of teaching in which the same lan- 
guage or cultural topic is presented in 
greater depth at each succeeding level of 
learning. 

The prominence of syllables or words in 
speech. The stressed syllable in English 
is longer and louder than other. 



1) The grammar of 
recurring patterns 
occur in forms and 



a language. ?) The 
of a language as they 
arrangements of words. 



- The arrangement of words in utterances and 



there 
tt 



sentences. "I always go there, 
in th P afternoons ;" Words like "always, 
»gPT>praVlY" and '^ never " are placed before 
the main verb whereas time phrases are placed 
at the end of a sentence. 

The recurring combinations and sequences of 
sounds and words into patterns that signal 
meaning. We talk of the sound system, the 
grammar system, the vocabulary system, the 
culture system of a language. 

A word, expression, or sentence that conveys 
full meaning to a listener. For example, 'no 
is an utterance. 



Selections taken from: 



Finocchiaro, Mary. Tp«nhing Englinh hh a Second Language, 



New 



York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1969. 
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Here's to Joe Tiscornla 

And Kate Tasehler too, 

They've put together an Institute 

That's really work to get through; 

We study and practice and learn Parsi 

Aiad Japanese and vSpanish, 

And any thoughts of free time 

We immediately did banish. 

But what I've learned in just three days 

I'd really like you to know 

Is more than I've learned in 20 years 

So happily to school I go 

To practice dialogues galore and 

drill and practice teach. 
And for giving me this opportunity 
I think you're each a peach. 
If my teaching's as bad as my meter, 
You'll be thinking, "How can we unseat her?" 
But remember, sincerity and gratitude galore 
You can't get out of a grammar book 

or buy in any store. 
So accept my thanks, no matter what the beat. 
You've really swept me off my feet. 

Mona Rinzler 



This poem was submitted by one of the participants during 
the first week of the Institute. It sort of summarizes the 
feelings of the group that first week and also for the csmaining 
two weeks of the Institute. 
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MY FAREWELL* 
(In My Own Name and Other Classmates) 



I don't know English 

I don't know what a longtime I 
take in learn it. 

That, only G^d know it! 

But T know, and without doubt, 
that you are, with your presence 
and good will, you did happiness to us 

By that, we will remember you, 
with true love and gratefulness. 

will remain with other professors. 
Kindness and wisdom. 

He will facilitate us the way of our 
learning. 

To you, not good-bye 

Only, goo^ journey. . .and remember us... 
a little. 

Thanks , 
Horacio Tames 

July 22, 1971 



*Mr. Tames, an elderly Spanish-speaking man, wrote this 

lovely farewell to all the participants in his group. 
We think this message belongs to every participant. 
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